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OLD FURNITURE. 

T is not so very many years since the house-furnishings of our 
When they began 
to be appreciated by a few persons, these were able to secure fine 
old pieces as an even exchange for similar articles of flimsy see- 
ond or even third class modern construction. But to-day old 
furniture is classed among the things that bring “ fancy prices.” 
And “fancy” indeed many of them are, for they have little basis 
of real value. 

A chair, for instance, may be authentically old, but its age alone 
does not give it any claim to bring a high price. It must have 
some value of association, or it must be of the best make of its 
period, to be worth anything more than it might fetch for use 
alone. This would seem to be superfluous information if we did 
not see so many cases where persons attacked by the old-furniture 


ancestors were cast away as of no value. 


—Brack Sirk Dress witnovt Train.—FRront. 
and Figs. 4 and 5, Page 657. ] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-12. 
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AUTUMN HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 


[See Fig. 1; and Figs. 4 and 5, Page 657.] 


craze have paid high prices for articles which were only old-fash- 
ioned, and had never possessed any pretensions to beauty of style 
or material even in their best times. 

We know in the country a house whose owner in selecting the 
ancient brick dwelling, with its low ceilings, large rooms, broad 
halls, wide fireplaces, and deeply recessed windows, made a happy 
choice. Wishing to furnish it in a style corresponding to its age 
and the social position of its quondam inhabitants, the purchaser 
ransacked the old garrets of several counties. As a result the 
furnishings are incongruous to grotesqueness. The parlor con- 
tains an abominably ugly sofa of a kind of veneered, light-colored 
mahogany, covered with hair-cloth, which deformed many country 
parlors about fifty years ago, but which some conscienceless soul 
had palmed off upon this unsuspecting searcher for the antique 
as a “genuine old settler, at least one hundred years of age.” 
A round card-table might once have been pretty—for its finely 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-12. 
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Fig. 2.—Btack Sirk Dress with AbDJUSTABLE TRAIN.—BACK. Fig. 3.—Youna Lapy’s Empiri 


Dress. 


For description see Sup; 


carved ‘** stand” is of solid mahogany t its top has been ruined 
DY some former possessor, Who cove ~ i with sma ler 
gravings cut from magazines or papers 1 overlaid them with a 


thick coating of vellow varni 
effect of mosaics.) 


hogany chair, old enough to have adorned ‘ ‘ ng of an early 


On one illy fine ma 





Knickerbocker, and on the other side some ver y chairs whose 


age is not of the slightest consequence, for the parlor of a not 
very well to do mechanic was tl chest plac they could ever 
have aspired to in the days wl the paint and varnish were new 


upon them. A looking-glass surmounted | 1 coarse colored en 
craving of the death-bed of Washington, and surrounded with a 
en the 


windows; hung upon the walls are specimens of crockery, among 


cherry-wood frame sawed into uncouth designs, is betwe 


which one or two are of some value, but most were of a very common 


sort in their best days, and now have nothing to recommend them, 
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for even antiquity cannot make them respectable. 
In the hall stands a “chest of drawers” of oak- 
wood, with various designs cut upon its surface 
in very low relief. This looks old, but many just 
like it were made about two years ago in a so- 
called “old- furniture factory” in Greenpoint, 
Long Island, for a very moderate price—to a 
dealer; no other buyers were admitted. At this 
place were made spinning-wheels, grandfather 
clocks, corner chairs, card-tables, etc., etc., W hich 
were sold at high prices by the dealers who had 
bought them at low ones. 

It is well in purchasing any of these things to 
buy from those in whose or in whose ancestors’ 
possession you know the articles to have been 
for many years, and sucli opportunities are rare ; 
that is, opportunities to get really fine pieces ; 
common furniture is plenty enough, of even con- 
siderable age. In this country the old-furnitare 
dealer has not yet reached the point of “ salting” 
retired neighborhoods with his new wares made 
to look like old, but in parts of France, Great 
Britain, Holland, and probably in other countries, 
this is habitually done; the innocent old coun- 
tryman, whom “nothing but the direst poverty 
could induce” to sell this “ magnificent chest,” or 
that “splendid cabinet,” sharing the large profit 
with the dealer, who next summer will supply him 
with another set of venerated relics, made mostly 
of soft woods cheaply put together, which our 
steam or dry-air heaters soon cause to fall apart 
like the different parts of a dissected map. 

A piece of old furniture made of hard wood in 
the best styles of the Colonial period is hand- 
sume and serviceable, thus possessing a value in 
addition to its age, and ean usually be bought for 
about the price which was originally paid for it. 
A family owning a great quantity of this really 
fine old furniture has also in its possession many 
of the bills showing the sums paid for the differ- 
ent pieces when they were bought of their mak- 
ers. In looking over these bills we find that a 
fine old Chippendale sideboard, for which Svpher 
would to-day ask about $250, originally cost £50 ; 
that a mahogany wardrobe (closet top, with tliree 
deep drawers beneath) for which a dealer would 


now expect about $90, cost its first purchaser | 


£16—sums which, making due allowance for the 
fact that two centuries ago one pound sterling 
was expected to go at least twice as far as five 
dollars goes now, show that the investment was 
not remunerative in a commercial way. 

When one can find an old mahogany or fine 
oak secretary, bureau, or cabinet in good order 
for about the same price that he would be will- 
ing to pay for a modern one of similar wood and 
size, the ancient one will prove to be the more 
valuable, for it is better made, the wood is gen- 
erally of finer grain, the drawers slide smootlily 
in and out, and all the joinings are carefully fitted, 
besides which the wood has lad time to “ 
son” both before and after it was made into fur- 
niture. This superiority is owing to the fact that 
in the olden time only the very best of cabinet- 
makers used so costly a wood as mahogany. 


sea- 


Old sofas are sometimes handsome, but rarely 
are they comfortable, though a few of the broad 
and long sorts, showing very little wood, but well 
stuffed all around with hair and wool, are excel- 
lent lounges. Those with curved backs rising 
high in the middle, and with roiling ends, are the 
prettiest, but they uncomfortably crowd any but 
very large rooms. 

The old high and high-post bedsteads, wheth- 
er those with flat top canopy and long curtains 
hung on rods, or those with arching tops called 
field-beds, and hung with full curtains falling each 
way from the centre, have a good many disad- 
vantages, and no advantages but looks. Com- 
paratively few of either can now be found, the 
“old-furniture factories” not having received a 
sufficient demand to incite to their reproduction. 

A really good old-fashioned mirror is rare, and 
when found will bring a higher price than a mod- 
ern one of similar size. They are rare now be 
cause they were never plentiful. A genuine Ve- 
netian mirror was too costly a thing for many 
families to own. There have been preserved a 
number of old mirror frames which have been 
fitted with new glasses, and answer as well for 
most eyes. The frames of wrought brass are 
the best, though there are a few fine ones of 
mahogany and gilt. 

The old broad-leafed, spindle-legged mahogany 
dining-tables—with or without its attendant half- 
circular tables intended to be put together to make 
a round table, or to be added to the square table 
as extensions—when strong and of solid wood 
are very serviceable, and on no other form of ta- 
ble is a dinner displayed to so good advantage ; 
And 
on no other table than this, with its waxed and 
polished surface, reflecting glittering silver and 
fine china, does a dessert or a “tea” look at once 
so beautiful and so home-like; unless, indeed, 
when for groups of two or three we may use the 
tiny tables of mahogany inlaid with satinwood, 
which served for the festal cup of tea and its 
simple accompaniments of thin bread and butter 
and sweetmeats ; for while our ancestors’ dinner- 
tables groaned under the weight of substantial 
eatables, their tea-tables were but lightly far- 
nished. 

Of card-tables there is left a great variety, as 
might be expected from the times when cards 
were a necessary part of every evening entertain- 
ment. The tables are of all sorts—round, square, 
or diamond shape; with a leaf to fold over, mak- 
ing the top double; with a leaf to hang close to 
the wa!l when the table was not in use; with two 
leaves hanging from a very narrow centre; with 
square spindle legs or turned ones, or with carved 
stands resting on carved feet; with round or ob- 
long tops to turn up like a shield against the 
wall, or with the same tops that could not turn ; 
from two feet to six feet in diameter; made of 
plain mahogany or oak, or of those woods inlaid 
with brass or with satinwood in designs more 
or less intricate. They are very plenty, and are 


but they require a very wide dining-room. 
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well worth the moderate prices they bring as cozy 
tables for any uses, 

Any articles of marquetry work are to be ex- 
amined with care before buying. The genuine is 
formed of various inlaid patterns—a sort of wood 
mosaic; the imitation (and a very large part of 
that we find for sale is only imitation) is formed 
of thin veneers, and being only laid upon, not set 
into, the wood foundation, becomes easily dam- 
aged. We have known $200 to be paid for a 
so-called marquetry desk, which in a steam-heat- 
ed apartment very soon began to peel off like 
bark from the trunk of a birch-tree. 

Sideboards or buffets are of as many styles 
as the tables, and there is much to choose be- 
tween them, for many are unendurably ugly; not- 
ably those of English manufacture in French 
styles. A genuine French sideboard of the Louis 
Quinze or Louis Seize period (one designed and 
made in France) has some grace if much glitter; 
while the English imitations of these styles are 
excessively cumbersome. But a sideboard de- 
signed as well as made in England is often really 
beautiful. 

Many vears ago, on a wood-pile in an old Long 
Island town, we saw the remains of a sideboard 
that must have been magnificent in its time. Its 
top was one board of solid mahogany, nine feet 
in length by two feet four inches in width. There 
had been mirrors and drawers and shelves and 
little cabinets, all beautifully inlaid with ivory or 
satinwood. It had once belonged to a Governor 
of one of the West India Islands, but having de- 
scended to persons incapable of appreciating any 
beauty but that of the existing mode, and as 
twenty years ago Fashion had not declared itself 
in favor of old furniture however beautiful, this 
rare specimen—there are few if any finer exam- 
ples of inlaid-work in the Musée Cluny—was cast 
out-of-doors, and much of it had been burned up 
before we saw it. The fine mahogany top owed 
its preservation to having been utilized as a pan- 
try shelf. The same person who caused the de- 
struction of this matchless piece has since paid 
an extravagant price for a clumsy, coarsely made 
sideboard about sixty vears old, that is not worth 
the room it stands in—* because old sideboards 
are so fashionable now.” 





“ Grandfather clocks” are to-day so plentifully 
made, and so well imitate those of ancient date, 
that genuineness is a thing difficult to be assured 
of, and it is not, perhaps, of vast consequence. 
As a general rule it may be assumed that any 
which cannot stand beneath a ceiling of eight feet 
or less in height is of modern date. There were 
in our Colonial days a very few houses with ceil- 
ings ten or eleven feet from the floor, but by far 
the larger portion were not more than seven or 
eight feet. Comparatively few of the old clocks 
now in existence were cased in mahogany ; many 
are in cherry, and some in maple. The first-named 
was ever a costly wood, and only the rich could 
afford it. 

The value of articles of ancient silver, if of un- 
doubted authenticity, can only be estimated by the 
would-be purchaser’s desire to obtain them, They 
are like rare old pamphlets, which to the most of 
us are but dingy old paper, yet to the collector 
may be of inestimable value. Where there is one 
genuine apostle-spoon, or stork-bill sugar-tongs, 
or old English tankard, there are scores of imita- 
tions, which are worth only their weight of old 
silver, or the added cost of their manufacture, if 
it be very fine. Silver candlesticks and candela- 
bra are among the commonest of the new old 
things in the market, and should be looked upon 
with eyes of suspicion, for the originals were not 
always of solid silver, and the imitations are 
often of a very inferior sort of plate. The old 
Sheffield plate was of such enduring quality, so 
thick and so well laid on, that there are now in 
use candlesticks that have been in nighitly service 
for more than ninety years, and scoured with more 
diligence and thoroughness than care, yet the 
plate shows no sign of wearing through. Were 
it not for the maker’s stamp we should still sup- 
pose them to be of solid silver, and for all prac- 
tical purposes they are worth as much. 

Genuinely old and handsome andirons, fenders, 
shovels, and tongs are not plentiful, and modern 
ones that are really beautiful are quite as good, 
Fine old bellows are rare, but far prettier than 
the ordinary old ones are the modern ones made 
and sold in the Rue de la Folie, near Pére-la- 
Chaise, in Paris, for from five to twenty-five francs, 
When brought here aud sold as antiques they 
bring as many dollars. 





BUGABOOS. 


N families where children are given over to 

the care of nurses to any extent, there is great 
danger to the nerves of the little people from the 
character of the entertainment afforded them by 
the conversation of the nurses, whose delight it 
often is to relate thé marvellous, and to aggran- 
dize their own importance by their assertion of 
their knowledge or personal connection with the 
marvel which gives it verisimilitude. The num- 
ber of children who are terrified to sleep by the 
stories told them by nurses is something that 
would astound loving mothers if they knew it. 
Giants, ghosts, hobgoblins, wild beasts, unknown 
creatures, and unshaped monsters of the dark 
haunt the twilight of their dreams and disturb 
and break the hours of deep sieep, and nerves 
are disordered and little brains inflamed in a way 
that is unguessed by those who know nothing of 
these nursery tales, It would be well if every 
mother, when engaging nursery maids, warned 
them against such a practice under severe penal- 
ty, and took pains afterward to observe that 
the warning had effect. If eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty in political affairs, it 
assuredly is in domestic ones, and there can be 
no more blessed liberty in life than freedom from 
the fear and horror which make the infancy of 
so many nurse-ridden children intolerable. 








HOUSE-KEEPING AND ETIQUETTE. 


HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. By Cnrts- 
TINE TeRHUNE Herrick. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
The work is a complete guide on household econo- 
my; the lessons taught are practical, and dictated by 
wholesome common-sense. We do not know of any 
bovok that could be more valuable in the hands of a 
woman who has undertaken the grave responsibility 
of house-keeping.—T'he Epoch, N. ¥. 


FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. A 
Daily Reference Book for Young and Inex- 
perienced Housewives. By JuLirr Corson. 
16mo, Extra Cloth, $1 25. 

The literature of domestic affairs never received 
more adequate treatinent than iu this work.—Boston 

Evening Traveller, 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIV- 
ING. A Treatise containing Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of 
Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Din- 
ner. By Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 
12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

A thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly sensi- 

ble book.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES. By Mrs. 
JOHN Suerwoop. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1 25; Full Gilt, $1 50. 

As a guide to the most refined observance of social 
etiquette in America it has won general endorsement 
and esteem.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston, 
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MOTHER AND SON. 

T has been said that there is no such strict 

judge of a mother as her daughter-in- 
law, although the daughter-in-law may lock 
into her own bosom the secrets of her judg- 
ment forever. It is she who knows the 
faults and frailties of her husband, the 
weaknesses that might have been strength, 
the sins where there might have been vir- 
tues; and it is she who, looking back to 
causes, and reasoning, out of her love and 
sometimes out of her sorrow, questions if 
the whole outcome might not have been 
different if his mother had done her duty, 
had tried to strengthen where the boy was 
weak, had encouraged where he faltered, 
had remembered that, having given him 
birth, she was answerable for his life and 
soul and body, and had not enjoyed her ease 
instead, and let his life aud soul and body 
take care of themselves. And on the econ- 
trary, if her husband is great and noble as 
some strong-winged seraph, then it is she, 
again, who looks back at his mother, and 
whether she loves the woman or not, recog- 
nizes the work she did, and acknowledges 
it With admiration, with gratitude, and with 
the devotion of duty toward her when needs 
be. 

For as a rule a good mother makes a good 
daughter-in-law, and few wives who really 
love their husbands will feel any jealousy of 
his love for a mother who has been to him 
what a mother should be, and there are cor- 
respondingly few but will feel the unworthi- 
ness of the object on which that love is be- 
stowed if the mother has been self-seeking 
and self-indulgent, and therefore negligent, 
concerning him. Perhaps mothers in gen- 
eral in bringing up their boys may not 
think of any future criticism from their 
daughters-in-law, or care for it if they do. 
Yet that criticism is what the criticism of 
the world would be, if the world knew the 
facts; it is whet the criticism of the mo- 
ther’s own conscience would be, if she had a 
conscience; it is but little other than the 
judgment under the Great Seal at last. And 
if the danghter-in-law’s judgment be of no 
consequence, the others, the judgment of 
God and her own conscience, should have 
all the importance that anything can have 
in mortal and immortal tribunals. And the 
woman who suffers her own conscience to 
accuse her rightfully is of all women the 
most miserable. 

There is but one course, however, for the 
mother to pursue with her boy quite regard- 
less of future criticism, and that is to do her 
duty by him; to give herself up to him to 
the uttermost; to make herself his friend 
aud intimate; to cause her regard to be for 





him the one thing worth having; to have 
home the pleasantest spot on earth to him, 
her opinions and beliefs those to which he 
defers thoroughly ; to bring him to love her 
and not to fear her—love her, too, with a 
certain gentle reverence which will go far 
toward keeping him free from stain; and 
to concern herself ceaselessly, even if to 
him viewlessly, with all his goings and 
comings and doings the day long. How 
many a man would have been a good and 
useful one, how many a wife a light-hearted, 
happy woman, had that man’s, that hus- 
band’s mother in his boyhood obeyed such 
ideas as these! 

Becanse the boy is healthy, and eats his 
food and sleeps his sleep and plays his play, 
his mother is not to imagine without know- 
ing that therefore all is well with him, and 
rest comfortably with her book, her faney- 
work, her gossip, her friends, her household 
duties, satisfied that he is amused and off’ 
her hands. She is to discover what his 
play is, change it or improve it; she is to 
make the acquaintance of his companions; 
she is to see that all his amusement is 
wholesome to mind and body; she is never 
to allow him to be off her hands or off her 
mind. She brought him into this world; 
she is responsible for him; his soul shall be 
required of her. What the father’s duties 
may be is not within the scope of our pre- 
sent consideration ; bat whatever his duties 
may be, and however he may perform them, 
abates no jot or tittle of what must be de- 
manded of her also. 
moreover, do not 


Aud her obligations, 
cease even at the time 
when he begins to go ont into the world. 
The women of the Turkish harem may re- 
sign their sons aud their duties toward 
them when the boys are at the age of sev- 
en, giving the little lads over to the mer- 
cies of men, but the mothers of our civiliza- 
tion can never resign them at any age. If 
the boy wishes to go to large public schools, 
she should inform herself of the life lived 
there, and judge from her knowledge of her 
own boy if he can go there safely; and if 
he is to go to college, she should inquire 
into that matter also. An unwise woman 
is that mother, then, who, for the sake of 
the name of any college or supposed supe- 
rior facilities of learning, will let her boy go 
to one where the faculty take their ease, and 
clear their consciences by calling the boys 
men, and making them responsible only to 
themselves at the very time when they most 
need guidance and command, where drink- 
ing and card-playing are the fellow-accom- 
plishments of Greek and mathemetics, or 
where the dangerous neighborhood of great 
and fashionable hotels renders those ban- 
quets possible in which the college youths 
make night hideous with their college yells, 
as the wine they drink goes to their weak 
young heads, and they fling about the dish- 
es, work havoc, conduct themselves more 
like young brutes than young men, and get 
home to their chambers in a state to wring 
the heart of any mother who has a heart in 
her body. Something more than great ad- 
vantages of education or of association are 
to be looked for here by careful mothers. 
In almost every case the education of al- 
most any college will be ample for all the 
purposes of life, and the boy must be known 
to be strong who shall be trusted in the 
temptations of such colleges as those of 
which we speak—temptations which, once 
yielded to, not only ruin the soul, but the 
body too. ‘Too many a son who finds him- 
self before middle age with a body good for 
little more, nerves and orgaus and strength 
broken up, has to thank for it, not his own 
weak or unvirtuous inclinations, but a mo- 
ther who neglected to keep him narrowly in 
the way of taking care of himself, to inform 
herself as to his companions and pleasures, 
who was perhaps in herself neither a stand- 
ard nor a beacon-light for him, and who 
suffered him to amuse himself with what 
turned out to be a very dance of death. Let 
the mothers of the men about to come for- 
ward and take the conduct of the world in 
their hands look to it that those men, so far 
as their hearts and heads and hands could 
do it, are sound in soul and body and fit for 
their work. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A WORLD'S CAPITAL. 


N the |: ‘ter days of the last French Empire 

some stir was made by a book claiming that 
Paris was already the capital of the world—VPar- 
is capitale du monde. Mr. Lowell has lately made 
claims rather more moderate for London, sug- 
gesting that a time may come when the English- 
speaking race will practically control the planet, 
having London for its centre, with all roads lead- 
ing to it, as they once led to Rome. But it is plain 
that in making this estimate Mr. Lowell over- 
looked some very essential factors—for instance, 
himself. If ancient Rome had borrowed for its 


most important literary addresses an orator from 
Paphlagonia, who was not even a Roman citizen, 
it would plainly have ceased to be the Rome of 
our reverence; and yet this is what has repeated- 
ly been done in London by the selection of Mr. 
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Lowell himself, Or if the province of Bithynia 
had furnished a periodical publication—an Acta 
Fruditorum, let us say—which had been regu- 
larly reprinted in Rome with a wider circulation 
than any metropolitan issue, then Rome would 
again have ceased to be Rome; and yet this is 
what is done in London every month by the Amer- 
ican illustrated magazines. It is clear, then, that 
London is not the exclusive intellectual centre 
of the English-speaking world, nor is there the 
slightest evidence that it is becoming more and 
more such a centre. On the contrary, one hears 
in England a prolonged groan over an imagined 
influence the other wavy. “I have long felt,” 
wrote Sir Frederick Elliot to Sir Henry Taylor 
from London (December 20, 1877), “that the 
most certain of political tendencies in England 
is what, for want of a better name, I will call the 
Yankeeizing tendency.” Whiat is thus lamented 
in politics is mourned in society, in literature, in 
all other ways; while in America the habitual 
complaint is that in polities we are, on the other 
hand, too much ruled by an anti-English feeling, 
and it is only in a few matters relating to coach- 
men’s liveries and dinner invitations that any 
encroachment of Anglomania is seriously shown. 
Mr. Lowell must himself remember the time 
when the direct influence of London on our liter- 
ature was incomparably greater than now, when 
not a book of decent aspect was printed in the 
United States, and the most influential 
literary organ within our borders was called the 


when 


Albion, and was a missionary of English traditions 
in the colonial regions of New York city. 

It must be remembered that the tendencies of 
the age, while leading people toward towns, do not 
lead them to concentrate in any single centre, but 
rather to the creation of a series of detached 
points. Railways and telegraphs make it easier 
to live in cities, but they also make it easier to 
New 


York is far less of a metropolis on the American 


go away from them and create new cities. 


continent than was the case forty years ago. I 
can remember when in travelling at the West any 
intelligent person would buy a New York daily 
paper twenty-four hours’ old in preference to any 
Western paper of that very morning. The tele- 
+h instantly changed all that; the Omaha or 
City paper contains substantially the same 
telegraphic news with the New York dailies, and 





the latter have shrunk to a mainly local circula- 
tion, The same process goes through everything, 
and no matter how the self-styled metropolis 
grows, itis cheeked and limited by all other cities, 
The same thing is true, to a smaller extent, in 
England itself; the American visitor is surprised 
to find that to know even the political currents 
of the nation one must now look outside of Lon- 
itself, while Man- 
and Birmingham have emphatically their 


don; Edinburgh is reasserting 
chestet 
own opinions. If even the British prestige of 
London is becoming chilled at the extremitie 8, 
how can it possibly keep the intellectual control 
of 
It certainly has an increasing colony of fugitive 
Americans, but that is true even of Montreal, and 
often for the same reasons; it is for purposes of 
residence the Boulogne-sur-Mer of an expatriated 


ts colonies, 


much less of the United States ? 


class. But Boulogne-sur-Mer is hardly considered 
to be, for that reason, on tlhe way to being con- 
sidered the world’s capi al. 

It is 
cities do not exhibit, beyond a certain point, the 


to be considered that in this age great 
breadth of atmosphere that one expects from a 
world’s capital, On the contrary, we find in Paris, 
in Berli 
vinisme, an immense exaggeration. of their own 
petty and local interests. We meet there indi- 
vidual men of extraordinary knowledge in this 
or that direction, but the interchange of thought 
and interest seems to lie within a ring-fence. A 





»,in London, a certain narrowness, a chau- 


good test of this is in the recent books of ‘ rem- 
iniscences” or “‘remembrances” by accomplished 
men who have lived for years in the most brill- 
Each day described is a 
string of pearls, but with only the names of the 


iant circles of London. 


pearls mentioned ; the actual jewels are not forth- 
coming, A man breakfasts with one circle of 
wits and sages, lunches with another, dines with a 
third ; and all this intellectual affluence vields him 
for his diary perhaps a single anecdote or repar 
tee no better than are to be found by dozens in 
the corners of American country newspapers. It 
recalls what a clever American artist once told 
me, that he had dined triumphantly through three 
English counties, and brought away a great social 
reputation, on the strength of the stories in one 
old “ Farmer’s which he had put in 
his trunk to protect some books on leaving home. 
The very excess or 


Almanac” 


congestion of intellect in a 
great city seems to defeat itself; there is no time 
or strength left for anything beyond the most 
superficial touch-and-go intellect; it is pers/flage 
carried to the greatest perfection, but vou get hit- 
tle more. We see the same thing in our own 
journalism as regards London correspondence. 
I take a weekly American publication in which 
several of the best known among the 
London authors write frequently under their own 
names, and it often seems to me, in Thoreau’s 
phrase, that the very paper on which their con- 
tributions are printed must be thinner than the 
rest and must tear more easily, so thin is their 
material, so labored their treatment; and yet they 
write from Loudon, with all its resources at com- 
mand, For one, I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Lowell is wrong, and that while London will al- 
ways remain not merely “The City of Dreadful 
Niglit,” but also one of the wonders of the world, 
it can never be classed as ‘the world’s sole mon- 
ument,” like Rome. In this country literature 
is more and more emancipated from the sway of 
London; and so, apparently, is commerce, while 
our young artists go with absolute unanimity to 
Paris, and our young scientists to Berlin, On 
the whole it would seem wiser to appeal from 
Lowell to Emerson, who wrote thirty years ago, “ It 
is to be observed that England begins to interest 
us a little less than formerly.” Tt. W. 


vounger 














NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CLOTH JACKETS, 

egiehy jackets, to be put on when the first 

cool days of autumn arrive, are slightly long- 
er than those of last year, are of even length ail 
arvund, and bave wider sleeves; the back fits the 
figure closely, but the fronts are most varied, as 
they may hang half loose and straight, or be 
turned back in revers to show a waistcoat be- 
neath, or else they are closely buttoned from top 
to bottom. Turned-over collars are on most of 
the new coats, and as these are usually attached 
to the top of a standing collar, they may be add- 
ed to last year’s coats by using velvet, or braided 
cloth of another shade, or else fur. Braiding is 
used for trimming, but in new border designs of 
syzantine figures, wheels, Goth'« arches, ete., or 
else there may be stripes of braid over the whole 
garment, and these stripes are of black braid on 
green, grayish blue, or mahogany red cloth. One 
of the new cloths for jackets iS repped across, and 
so finely woven that it looks like silk, and is 
called Sicilienne cloth; the plain beaver cloths of 
soft pliable quality are, however, most used, and 
there are camel’s-hair cloths without lustre that 
are excellent in dark silver gray and in black for 
deep mou ning. Embroidered silk waistcoats are 
on very costly ‘ilienne cloth jackets, but these 
are too expensive to be generally worn; the em- 
broidery is done in gay-colored silks on light 
cloth. 
in long tabs, square ov pointed, giving the effect 
of a mantle front. Black furs will be much used 
for trimming, especially Persian lamb and the 
rougher curled Astrakhan. In light furs is mou- 
Jlon, the shaded gray soft fluffy fur introduced 
last year, while thick long bear fur is seen in dark 
biown and black borders. 





Some very new jackets have their frouts 


LONG CLOAKS., 


The most elegant winter wraps are long cloaks 
of the new cloths, of matelassé, of plush, or of vel- 
vet, in graceful desigus that follow the outlines of 
the figure, yet are not tight-fitting, and are there- 
fore easily put off and on; clinging backs, loose 
easy fronts, long flowing sleeves, and immense 
collars are features of these luxurious garments, 
and with their great length give the slender ef- 
fect that will distinguish the toilettes of the next 
season, There ave many cloaks that combine two 
materials, such as cloth for the body of the gar- 
ment, with velvet or plush for the large sleeves 
and down the fronts, or else plush cloaks have 
their great sleeves covered with appliqué cloih 
figures, or with solid passementeries crocheted 
InLO shape, or made of silken cords in |e af, vine, 
Wheel, arabesque, or star pallers. 

Cloth cloaks promise to be the favorite for the 
hext season, and are especially hahndsume whether 
made of the soft Byzantine or Persian figured 
cloths, with a border woven near one selvag 
that is placed in two rows down the back, and 


also down the front, or else made of the smooth- 





faced clolh, with passementerie-covered sides, 


Russian fur collars, or bound with fur, or with 
fur arranged as a bua for its wimming. still 


newer cloth cloaks lave appliqué cloth designs of 
auother shade all over them, or put on in stripes, 
or a8 a border, or forming the wing-like sides; 
these cloth figures are cul out In Very open de- 
sivns that show the fabric beneath them, and are 
outlined with braid set up on one edge. This 
trimming is a revival of a fashion in vogue twenty 
years ago, and is not confined to cloth, being 
made of velvet or of plush as well, in arabesques, 
and of beaded fabrics also. Cloth figures applied 
to velvet or plush are very effective. 


FULL ROUND CLOAKS, 


The long coats and pe lisse like cloaks are to 
be rivalled by many round full wraps, such as the 
Irish cloaks, nuns’ cloaks, and the Russiam circu- 
Plaid 


Connemara cloaks are very gay and pretty fer 


lars which disguise the figure completely, 


slender young women and for misses and young 
instead of fitted ulsters, also for evening 


RITis, 5 
cloaks that are made of white cloth widely barred 
with scarlet or with golden brown, or else red 
with red crossed with white lines, pale blue cross 
ed with fawn-color, or white with green, or light 
with 


brown orange-colored crossbars set far 


apart. For more quiet looking cloaks, made im 
the pleated or gathered Connemara shapes (sin- 
ilar to those illustrated in Bazar No. 36, Vol. 
XXL), the woven-figured cloths of soft quality ave 
used with Persian designs, stripes, and borders 
in dark blue-gray or brown, and the inner fronts 
are of pleated velvet of mahogany red or chang 





able green and brown, or red and green velvet. 

As we have already said, green and silver gray 
are the colors most often seen in new garments, 
For handsome 
black cloaks plush and velvet will be used in the 
long pelisse shapes, with arabesques of jet, rich 
The black 
matelassé cloaks have slender leaf designs and 
fine armure and royale dotted grounds, with some- 
times cashmere coloring in the figures or merely 
outlining the figures. The cord passementeries 
are the fashionable trimmings, with knotted cords 
in loops for epaulettes and for dangling fringes. 
Cashmere-colored beads are still used, and some 
large jets are in effective trimmings, but many 
designers have abandoned beads altogether, and 
the cashmere coloring is introduced in silk cords. 
White beads with gold hearts are still seen, espe- 
cially for trimming evening cloaks, in conjune- 
tion with the wavy white llama or Thibet lamb- 
skin fringe. 


in cloaks, jackets, and costumes, 


passementeries, and fur trimmings. 


REDINGOTE DRESSES. 


The long Directoire redingote will doubtless 
have a great vogue for rich velvet, silk, and cloth 
costumes, and is not changed in shape; it hangs 
straight down the sides and back, and slopes away 
from the front to show the skirt beneath. The 








back breadths have additional] fulness on the tour- 
| nure, made by pleats folded in eacn seam ; or else 








the middle back forms are cut off in a point, and 
the breadtlis of the skirt are gathered to this point. 
The side forms of the front and back are continu- 
ous, but the middle of the front is cut off at the 
waist line, and is turned back in wide revers to 
show a vest or wide waistcoat beneath. A folded 
collar and wide cravat is tied in one wide loop 
and two short ends, and may be of white lisse, or 
of silk with lace ends, or else of the material of 
the vest. This design is very elegant when made 
of one of the antique brocades with a skirt of 
plain royale, or faille, or of velvet; and this ar- 
rangement is often reversed, the velvet serving 
for the loug cout. Embroidery of silk covering 
the vest 1s a feature of elegant redingotes, and 


the cravat is also in keeping. Large buttons of 
cut steel, old silver, or bronze, gnd some silk cord 
passementerie ornaments, are the trimmings. \ 


wide folded sash of silk crosses the vest 

Very handsome cloth costumes are made with 
a redingote of one color opening over a vest and 
draped front of cloth of another color, such as 
a mahogany redingote with gray cloth vest and 
skirt front, or a green cloth long coat with fawn 
colored or chamois-colored cloth vest, and pleated 
breadths in front that may be trimmed across 
tue bottom with wide galloon. In new 
cloth redingotes only the back breadths are cou 
tinuous, the fronts being in jacket shape, open- 
ing over a shirt- waist or a vest, and there is 
sometimes an inner vest added, but the side 
breadths.of the skirt and its front are made so 
flat and smooth that the slender effect of a long 
coat is given. A simple model is of green Amazon 
cloth trimmed with black Persian lamb-skin and 
heavy black cord passementerie in a design of 
lapped curves. The redingote has long slender 
coat tails reaching to the foot of the skirt, made 
by continuing the side and middle back forms, 
while the fronts fall into a pointed jacket sloped 
open from 





some 


the throat to disclose a vest of the 
cloth closely buttoned with small flat buttons that 
are merely moulds covered with the cloth. A 
binding of the black fur with the passementerie 
above it is down the front and sides of the jack- 
et, and there is a standing fur collar with a point 
below it in front on the vest; two flat rows of 
the fur and the gimp extend the whole length of 
the coat tails the waist to the foot: the 
coat sleeves have a pointed cuff of the fur and 
gimp. The skirt is of the cloth laid in a broad 
double box pleat down each side without trim- 


from 


ming, while the front between these pleats and 
the spaces beyond them hang slightly full, and 
are trimmed across the foot by eighteen or twen- 
ty tucks of the cloth (each nearly an inch wide 
and very near together), with a border of the fur 
at the edge; the back breadths are fully gather 
ed at the top and hang plain over the slight tour 
nure, serving merely as a support for the long 
breadths of the coat with their heavy trim- 


ming. 
OTHER CLOTH GOWNS, 


Another good design for a cloth gown has a 


single-breasted pointed basque and 


a drape d 


skirt bordered with black fur; this may be of 
gray, castor brown, green, or navy blue cloth. 
The skirt foundation of farmer’s satin has two 


steels and the small bustle steels already noted. 
The foot of the skirt has no pleating, nor has 
it a stiff foundation, being simply faced with 
alpaca. The cloth skirt is merely one skirt 
slightly draped just below the belt on each side, 
then dropping with but little fulness all around 
the front and sides, but very full behind, with the 
top gauged in the French gathers made of pleats 
sewed flatly, showing only their edges; around 
the bottom the fulness is tacked in large organ 
pleats, and black Persian lamb-skin forms a wide 
binding, with also a row of black passementerie 
This trimming extends down each 
side of the buttons on the basque, and also along 


arabesques, 
its lower edges. All posti ion pleating is avoid- 
ed in such basques, the design being to show the 
curve at the waist line and below it. Still anoth- 
er cloth dress, of dark Florentine green shade, has 
a vest and an insertion down the left of the skirt 
of white and cold, the white being moiré, with the 
gold in broeaded leaves. The vest 1s placed be- 
tween folds of green velvet, and is curved and 
lapped below the throat, while the sides and back 
of the basque have a green velvet turned-over 
collar. A new feature of the basque of this gown 
is that of elongating the side forms to make a 
pointed girdle in the back, and attaching the skirt 
to this by a loop passed over it; a similar point- 
Gilt buttons fasten the 
white inner vest, and a gilt chain and ball draws 
the green velvet folds together at the top just 
below the throat. Three buttons set each side 
of the front of the waist in Directoire fashion are 
of the green cloth on flat moulds (the size of a sil- 
ver quarter of a dollar), lightly wrought in irreg- 
ular branching stitches with gold thread. The 
white and gold inserted down the skirt has green 
velvet folds placed each side of it, and their panel- 
like look is broken in one spot by the cloth of 
the skirt being caught across them and knotted 
through an antique metal buekle. 


ed girdle is in front. 


BLACK WOOL DRESSES. 

The woven striped black woollens, camel’s-hair 
Cheviots, and faced cloths are made up in very 
plain redingote gowns that have a stylish relief 
of color given them by putting green, fawn, or 
mahogany-colored cashmere on the turned-over 
collar, the revers, and cuffs of the redingote, and 
sometimes as a narrow vest. The pleated skirt, 
which is seen only in front, has a band of the 
color inlaid between the pleats directly in front. 
Black soutache braiding in vine, wheel, or star 
pattern is sometimes done in the color wherever 
it is introduced, but it is more often put next it as 
aslight border. The large buttons on these black 
gowns are of the black fabrie covering wooden 
moulds, on which a few irregular stitches are 
taken in silk the color of the trimming. There 











are also black crocheted silk buttons wit 
of the color in the centre 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ReprekN ; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & ‘lay- 
LOK; and James McCreery & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue marble for the palace to be erected at 
Lenox by Mr. WestinGuousgs, of air-brake fume 
and fortune, is 
place. It is said that this will throw all other 
American palaces into the shade. I 
finished and furnished 
It is suid that Mr 


now being quarried near that 


s cost, when 
will run into millions. 


WesTINnauousg, while in Itaiy 




















recently, bought a tithe and an estate for his sou 
und heir, now a lad, who may be seen, dressed 
after the style of MILLAIs’s painting of 3 
Princes in the Tower, out driving over the Leu 
ox bills with his mother 
he National Conservatory of Music f 

America, of which Mrs. Jeannerre M. ‘Tuur 
BER isthe leading spirit, is secking Lo ¢ 3 
useluliness by es Stil i s 
ar-ship from different States at a cost of S5000 
each Six Of these have thus f vere ( 
the ** T. Harrison Garrett” and‘ Mary G t 
from Maryland; the Pimothy Hopkins t 
California, and the *“‘Jeannette M. Th 
‘Francis B. Thurber, lrew ¢ rn ’ 
of New York: and « } S] e 
object of this Conservatory, which wu S$ 
among its patrons many of the best-kiuow 
zens of New York, is to afford a thoroug is 
eal cducation, free or ata nominal cost Ame 
lcun singers of both sexes possessing except 
al endowments, only such being admittes 

—The house of Mrs Dan’? LAMONT at 8 
vino Is One of the oldest th . t has halt 
cle fan-lights over doors solid 33 
knockers on them Windows are v t 
the panes of glass are small I Ouse is 
anda half stories high, with shingled sides 
ed a dull yellow and trimmed t 
Wild vines and spruce grow about the rear, 
while the bay, with Bar Har flashing tle 
sun, lies in front 

S. W. GaAMMon, a Chic » High-School t i 

was entertained ata bar ety i his nor 
recently by the editors of America. Thi \ 
of this distinction was an essay delivered at the 
ommencement exercises last June on ‘Our 


( 
Country's Perils,’ in which Mast GAMMON 
, 

t 

¢ 

















suited out the menace to the country’s welfare 
1 by the influx of foreign anarchist 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton is generally regarded 
as & bandsome wotnan Sh Ss fiy feet six 
inches tall, and is inclined Lo embonpoint. Her 
e and bluish gray, and her hair also 
i th gray Mrs. Moron, who is her 
husband’s second wile and is much younger 
than he, was born in Poughkeepsie, where her 
futher was a prosperous liwyer 

Captain Wi_tiam A. ANDkeEws, after hav- 
ing been buffet ibout by the winds and waves 
for sixty days, was picked up in mid-ocean by a 
Danish bark, and brought to New York with his 
little craft Cuplain ANDREWS, it may be re 
membered, started to cross the ocean in a ves 
sel only fourteen feet nine inches long, christen- 
ed The Dark Secret. He may ¢ rutulate him 
self upon his rescue, and it is to be hoped that 
luis experience has shown him the folly of trying 

Lo cross the ocean In a cockle shel f ‘ 
J. H. Beakb, the animal painter, thinks 
hat **Mr. Crowley”? had mental ability that 


came very near to reason Mr. BEARD painted 


a portrait of ‘Crowley from life, and when 
the chimpanzee saw it he expressed his dissut 
isfuction by throwing a handtul of wet 


suwdust 
upon the damp canvas. How many bum ! 


ings would like to express their disappointment 








with their portraits in as emphatic am er us 
did the outraged animal, but they estrained 
by the manners d customs of g | Y. 
which do not yunlenan s V 7 t 
feeling 

LorTTa, the actress, known off t a 
CHARLOTTE CRABTREE, his a t itiful ned 
home at Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey | 
house is remarkal lot only for its unique de- 
sign, but for the extent and value of its furnish 
ings. The bric-a-brac alone is valued at $25,000 
Over the dining-room mantel- piece e ranged 
forty teapots, brought together from eve yq 
ter of the globe Phe house was designed by 


Mrs. CRABTREE, LoTTA’s motlier, and was built 
as a surprise present for her daughter, who, as 
might have ected, was enchanted wit 
the place and delighted by the attention 
—ROoGER Q. MILLS, in answering the question 
to what he attrib 
‘To bard work and ¢ 
pelled to work 
and so he learned th 
cipline made me self 
“and with an 


been ex 








unshaken faiti 





comes all obstacles, Lhave kept ng away.’’? 
—One of the most successful ship-builders in 

the world is Joun B. Herresnorr, of Brist 

Rhode Island fhe remarkable thing about this 


is that Mr. HERRESHOFF is totally blind, 
not been able to see since he wus tifteen ye 
age. He designed all the famous b 
have been built at the HerkesHorr Company's 
yards, and he made all the 
ing. To sce Mr 





ann” 


estimates for build 


HEKRESHOFE 





his ship-vard you would nev 
suspect that his sight was not as good 
for he can point out the 1 s of 
an accuracy and appreciali t re 





of marvellous 


—The domestic surroundings of Cardinal Grip 
ons at Baltimore remind on of Victor Ht 
Go’s Monseigneur Bienvenu. The simplicity of 
his home life is in marked contrast to the pom, 
and ceremony of his official position. He lives 


in a marble house in a fashionable quarter of the 
town, but his drawing-room is bare of ¢ irpet 
and his 
cover its 


bedroom hus but a threadbare rug to 


polished oak floor. A plain wash 
stand and plainer bureau, with a few hard chairs, 
complete its furniture At tive o’clock every 
morning the cardinal is awakened, and at six 


he celebrates mass in the cathedral. His favor 
ite and only recreation is walking, and any day 
he may be seen taking long tramps through the 
suburbs, or pacing up and down the narrow 
brick court at ck of his house. Cardinal 
GIBBONS is a smnall man, with steel gray eyes, 
close-cut gray hair, and a genial manner He 
never refuses a visitor, and is always wi Ly 
when interviewed upon any important subject, 
to talk—about the weather. 
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Fig. 1.—Criora Dress Trimuinc.—Two-tairps Size. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Dress Popice.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 55-60. 
{ } I PI 


A Chinese Wo- 
man’s Clothing. 


5 ae most interest 
ing things in 


a Chinese woman's 
wardrobe are her 
shoes and stockings 
This interest arises 
not merely from what 
we consider the 
oddity of those 
articles, but 
from the vast 
amount of non- 
sense that has 
been spoken and 
written about the ar- 
tificial compression 
of the feet of female 
children in the Middle 
Empire. As a mat 
ter of fact this com- 
pression is equally 
serious with the 
squeezing in of an 
American girl’s waist 
bv her corsets. Like 
all Mongolians, the 
Chinese have very 
small feet, and as the 
women of that nation 
have for three thou- 
sand years passed 
their lives in doors, 
being debarred from 
open-air exercise, ex- 
cepting when neces- 
sity forces those of 
the lowest class to 
work out-doors, their 
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RepInGoTe For Girt From 8 TO 10 Yrars orp.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 19-23. 
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Watt-Pocket For Dusters. 
For description see Supplement. 
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ig. 1.—Emsrowerted Sora Bacx.—See Figs. 2 and 3; and Figs. 4-6 on Page 657.—[For design and description see Supplement, No. XII, Fig. 66.] 
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Fig. 2,—Ctora Dress Trimuinc.—Two-rnirps Size. 
For description see Supplement. 
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¢. 3.—Deratt or Emprorery For Sora Back, Fic. 1, 





Jacket Bopice.—[For description see Supplement.) 


feet are naturally 
dwarfed by non-use. 
This example of Dar- 
Winism is most re- 
markable in that it is 
confined to one sex, 
The Chinaman’s foot 
is small, but not in 
the same proportion 
as the China 
woman’s, 

The Chinese 
women are 
smaller than 
the American, 
being probably four 
inches shorter on the 
average, and their 
feet range in size 
from No. 2, child’s, to 
No. 1, adult’s. Their 
hosiery is of three 
kinds. They wear 
long stockings like 
our women’s, short 
socks like our men’s, 
or a third kind, of 
which the fabric ‘fits 
the foot up to the 
ankle-joint,and flares 
out above like the 
wrist of a gauntlet 
glove, being lined 
with buckram = or 
some other stiffen- 
ing. Among the 
wealthy, silk is the 
favorite material, but 
the poorer people 
wear stockings of 
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have heels, and 
many are with- 
out heel- bands 
or straps. Hence 
the wearer ac- 
quires an awk- 
ward gait and an ugly shuffle, which have gen- 


the woven silk 


bo 4 
wool, cotton, or sett ; 7 TT NHin..,, an odd clatte . 
=. unhackled flax. [ si Hr ign ms: : : as the wearet 
= S= As the woman | #:: i walks over the fat fist Haftt ratftt NL i 
-_ = lives almost en- i ge Pg Ihe : i : (lis | Ih 
Px eee =. tirely in the ly when the {fia f | Ir J 
ee house, her shoes heel. band is Hi Pell te lt fiw 
== =: = are mostly slip- i lacking 
= ——_ = : 13 
= } ir pers. Of these : Of other un- 
or she has a great = der - clothing 
S=_ = — variety, all beau- 13 the Chinese [ret tra VD fh aif ttf 
—— >. 2 tiful, even to a | || woman wears itt fr ! i i 
vs = Caucasian’s eye. | i 4 very little mnt H uf tril " Mf I 
= Few of them | — e ait fraflfiel i | 
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clan sant tas Fig. 5.—Deraw or Em- 
é est, su 

il to th BROIDERY FOR Sora Back, 
lar t those . Pee 
worn here Fig. 1, Page 656, 


Then drawers 





= : or cotton un- 
Fig. 4.—Derau or Ex- 
BROIDERY FOR Sora Back, 


Fig. 1, Pace 656. 


or trousers, the latter of various n iterials, 
erally been attributed to lameness caused by looee, and reaching to the ankle. Sometimes 
deformity, One specially graceful form of & petticoat, or rathe nder-skirt, of woollen 
slipper is made with a pointed toe, curled over 


or colton, gored, and made in a manner fa- 
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———— 
Coat ror Cuitp From 1 To 3 YrARS OLD. Fig. 1.—Frock ror Cuitp rrom 1 to 3 Yrars 
For pattern, embroidery design, and description see oLp.—See Fig. 2.—[For pattern, embroidery design 
Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 61-65. and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30-33 } 


toward the wearer, 
much like the iron of an 
old-fashioned skate. 
Summer slippers are 
made with uppers of 
split bamboo, woven as 
loosely as mosquito net- 
ting, and soles of the 


comfortable slippers in 
the world. Other pretty 
house shoes are made 
with rounded t oes, and 
uppers of either black 
or colored silk hi 





soles are either of wood 





fibre, cork, or felt 





nd AutuMN Wrap.—Backx.—[For F: 


: J { [For Front, see 
BREAKFAST JACKKT Back [For Frout same material, but hea- Fig. 2.—Narrow Borper ror Frock, Fic. 1, are edged with white ot Pace 665.) 
see Page 665.] vier, and sometimes colored silk Phi woud For pattern and description see Supple- 
For pattern and description see Supplement shod with felt. They ave en and cork soles make ment, No. Il., Figs, 13-18. 
No. [X., Figs. 46-04. : the coolest and most 





Fig. 5.—Inner View or ADJUSTABLE 
Train ror Biack Sitk Dress, Fics. 1 
AND 2, 0N Front Pace. 

For diagram sat description see Supplement, 

, Figs. 4 and 5. 





Fig. 6.—Narrow Borper ror Sora 
Back, Fig. 1, Pace 656, 





Fig. 4.—Skirt or Brack Sitk Dress, 
Fies. 1 anp 2, on Front Pace. 
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miliar to us, is worn, but it is often dispensed 





ions have not changed lately in China, no 
new styles having been adopted for several thou 
sand years, and the China woman has gowns of 
kinds, One of these is for ordinary 
wear, and is a sort of wrapper with a baby waist, 

below the breast, It is 
a girdle 

The other has a sort of blouse-waist, similar to 
the Garibaldi in fifteen years 
and a skirt like an American woman’s, and made 


only two 


gathered in just worn 


with or without 


vogue some ago, 


neither scant nor very full, Sometimes the skirt 
and waist are in one piece, belted at the waist 
For ordinary wear the skirts are shorter than om 
women use, but for when the 


state occasions, 


wearer receives visitors, there is something sug 


gesting a train. The wealthier women wear the 
longer dresses constantly 
mentation of their 


in the line of embroidering and brocading than 


The or dresses is rather 
in trimming, but occasionally the dress is made 
with an addition in front like the “ Fedora” of 
five or six years ago, or the more recent “Wat- 
tean”’ back A dress owned by Mrs. Lee Chick, 
of Mott Street, is of white silk, embroidered with 

’ Vines and 
flowers appear on the same gown, worked in silk 
loss of colors like those of nature, and there is 
t pecu 


in silk floss 


i bullion in figures of dragons 


ir tracery of half geometrical design 


also 
worked The embroidering needle 
and thread used by the Chinese are, by the-bve, 
much smaller and finer than ours, 

As the China woman does not leave her home 
more than onee a year, her clothing bills are 
small, excepting among the wealthy Those who 
ean afford it dress in the wonderful Indian or 
Chinese native cloth, so fine that a whole robe 
can be drawn easily through a finger-ring. Silks 
and satins are used for the handsomer dresses, 
are handed down from generation to 
For ordinary wear, how- 


and these 


generation as heirlooms. 


ever, the majority of women use the cheapest 
prints, some of which are of domestic manufac- 
ture, and vast quantities of which have been im- 


ported for a quarter-century or so 

For a head-dress they prefer a veil, but some- 
times, for walking Th th garden, they wear ordi- 
nary straw hats like a man’s, The French bon- 
net is unknown 

They are exceedingly fond of jewelry, wearing 
bracelets, rings, necklaces, girdles, and pins, as 
American ear-ring is not a 
popular The favorite bracelet is one, 
worn by both men and women, made of a hard, 
brittle, voleanie rock known as jade. According 
to the color, shading, and translucency of this 
material the bracelets are worth from $5 to $500 
Many have adopted civilized ideas suf- 
to wear watches and chains, and as no 


women do, but the 
ornament, 


apiece 
ficiently 
watches are made in China, they are imported 
from Europe or the United States. 

Although the China woman oils her hair, she is 
otherwise exquisitely neat and clean about her 
person and all her belongings, cleanliness and 
+r being two of the great virtues in the Con- 
fucian code 





One of the common adages of the 
Chinese is, “A lazy woman’s soul looks out through 
” They darn stock 
ings precisely as we do, though, as they always 


the holes in her stockings, 


wear loose shoes, they do not wear the stockings 
out as rapidly as tight shoes destroy them. An- 
other adage in common use is, “ Spots of dirt are 
the seeds of the dragons of death.” 





AT JACKSONVILLE. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
i ie musie and the beauty, 
They stole our hearts away, 
When, the Northern winter fleeing, 
We found the skies of May, 
The sweets of orange blossoms, 
And the slender serried pines, 
With the robin and the red-bird 
Swift glancing through their lines 


The silence and the sorrow, 
They break our hearts to-day, 
Hushed echoes faintly falling 
Upon our happier way, 
Borne from the stricken city 
Wherein with muffled tread 
Men wait upon the dying 
And earry forth the dead. 





AN INNOCENT GAMESTER. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
- ON’T stan’ there lookin’ at me that way, 
1D Charlotte.” 

“Why, Aunt Lucinda !” 

da Moss putsher slender red fingers over 
“J —didn’t think it was —anything 
of the—way,” she sniffed, weakly. 
‘harlotte stood before her as relentless and 
handsome as an accusing angel. Her full, strong 
young figure seemed to tower over her aunt; her 
tirm, rosy face and clear blue eyes seemed to spy 
out her inmost weaknesses like sunlight. “I 
must savy I am surprised,” said Charlotte. Her 
voice was loud and even and sweet. Charlotte, 
no matter how indignant she might be, never al- 
tered her voice. 

“| didn’t think it was anything so much out of 
the way, Char lotte.”” 

“Well, 1 must Aunt Lucinda, I never 
thought, from all I’ve known of vou, that you'd 
do such a thing as to sit down and play cards.” 

Lucinda’s eves, all pink and watery, rested ap- 
pealingly on Charlotte, then on the table before 
her. Charlotte had on a light cambrie gown that 
displayed a rigor of starch and cleanliness. She 
had worn her white apron in school all day, but 
it still flared as stiffly as when she had put it on 
in the morning. Her brown hair was brushed 
until it shone; there was not a stray lock any- 





Say, 








where. All this perfect order and nicety made 
her seem more pitiless to her aunt. Lucinda 
shrank weakly down in her chair. She was lean 
and delicate, in flimsy old black muslin and a 
shiny old black silk apron. She wore a tumbled 
muslin kerchief around her neck, and had lax, 
faded curls behind her ears. She looked from 
Charlotte to the table. There was a printed 
red cloth on it, and a row of books piled up 
against the wall under the gilt-framed glass. 
There was an old-fashioned work-box with a gilt 
ball on each corner, and a little china vase with 
some violets in it. But Lucinda eyed ruefully the 
objects directly before her on the corner of the 
table. There lay a pack of little old-fashioned 
cards and a large green-covered Bible. The cards 
were scattered about, and some of them were 
tucked under the Bible. 

“And for you to try to hide the cards under 
the Bible!’ continued Charlotte. “I shouldn’t 
have thought you could have done that, Aunt Lu- 
cinda.” 

“Tt was layin’ right there. 
in’ some in it.” 


I'd jest been read- 
Lucinda’s voice took on a sharp- 
There is a wall of limitation for all hu- 
man patience, and she was being crowded against 
She stood against it, and displaved what 
small defensive powers she had, although her de- 
fence was principally appeal and excuse, “I 
didn’t have anything to do,” she proceeded—* not 
anything. I'd been knittin’ till I got eramps, an’ 
I read a chapter, an’ then I thought I'd jest get 
out the cards. It’s dreadful dull 
Charlotte.” 

“T should think you could find some amuse 
ment in your own mind,” replied Charlotte, with 
no abatement of severity. . 

Lucinda eyed her in a bewildered way, as if 
called upon to consider an argument based upon 
some unknown equation. 

“IT know perfectly well,” continued Charlotte, 
“that it isn’t my place to dictate to you, for you 
are my aunt, and a good deal older than I am. 
But I must say it surprised me a good deal to 
come in and find you playing cards, for 1 wasn’t 
brought up to see them in the house.” 

Lucinda sat bolt-upright; there were hot red 
spots on her cheeks; one near enough could have 
seen pulses beating here and there through the 
delicate her neck and forehead. “I 
said she. 


er tone, 


hers 


sometimes, 


skin on 


wa’n’t playin’ cards,” 


“Why, what were you doing, then? I don’t 
know what you mean, Aunt Lucinda,” 
“Well, I was I s’pose you'll think I'm 


dreadful silly, Charlotte, but [ain't had much to 


*muse me, an’ I’ve kinder got in the way of it.” 

“For pity’s sake, Aunt Lucinda, what are you 
coming at?’ Charlotte stared at her, and wrin 
kled her fair high forehead in a way she had when 
perplexed. 

“JT didn’t mean to do anvthing out of the way, 
but 1 s’pose you'll think it was dreadful silly, 
Charlotte. I was jest tellin’ my fortune.’ 

“What?” 

The tears stood in the old woman’s eyes. She 
shook visibly. In her simple life her little fool 
ishnesses had come to take the place of sins, and 
she was shamefaced over them as such. “I was 
jest—tellin’ my fortune.” 

“T don’t believe I know what you mean, Aunt 
Lucinda.” Charlotte’s blue eyes were raised, het 
round rosy face was all furrowed with those lines 
of perplexity. 

“Why, don’t you know, Charlotte ? 
tell your fortune with cards. There’s a way of 
doin’ it. I learnt it when I was a girl. Didn't 
you know it ?” asked Lucinda, with tremulous ea 
gerness, 

“T’ve heard of it.” 

“i spose it is kind of silly ; but itv’s kind of 
*musin’ sometimes, when I'm feelin’ dull, you 
know.” Lucinda trembled, and still kept her 
eves fastened upon her niece’s face, which ex 
pressed a calm contempt. 

Presently Lucinda began again, with more 
stress of appeal: ‘‘I was jest tellin’ my fortune, 
Charlotte; Ididn’t s’pose there was any harm in 
it. Once in a while I take a notion to tell it, jest 
for the fun of it, you know.” 

“T shouldn’t think it would be much fun.” 

“Well, I dun know as’tis, Charlotte; but it’s 
kind of ’musin’ sometimes.” 

Charlotte still gazed at her aunt with that look 
of contemptuous perplexity, and the old woman 
could not take her eyes from her face. 

“It’s jest because it’s kind of ’musin’,” she 
pleaded again. ‘“ An’ when anybody ’ain’t had any 
more change than I’ve had ’most all their life, it’s 
kind of comfortin’ to spread out the cards an’ 
try to calculate if there ain’t somethin’ different 
comin’. It don’t never come, an’ I don’t s’pose 
it’s ever goin’ to; course I don’t put any faith in 
it, but it’s kind of ’musin’.” 

Charlotte turned away, and put her face down 
to the little bunch of violets on the table: one 
of her scholars had brought them to her. “ Well, 
I can’t stop to talk any more about it,” said she 
‘““] must go out and get supper.’ 

Charlotte righted herself and went out of the 
room with a firm step, and proceeded to get sup- 
per ready. She had her own ideas about supper, 
and indeed about all the other meals. Lucinda 
Moss’s household plan had been revolutionized 
since her niece had come to live with her. She 
had no longer any voice in anything, and she had 
come almost to forget what her own original note 
had been. She was growing deprecatory and 
shamefaced about herself, and she no longer 
openly confessed in many cases her preferences. 
It took some new emergency, like this of the 
cards, to arouse her at all. 

Lucinda had always liked a bit of cold pork, 
some left-over dinner vegetables, some little savory 
relish, for supper, but now she ate a slice of bread 
and butter and a spoonful of sauce, and drank a 
glass of milk. Charlotte had decreed that that 
was better for her. Lucinda had not even her 
cup of tea since Charlotte reigned. 


You can 








Lucinda had been fond of a rich cup-cake, 
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which she had also enjoyed stirring up once a 
week for herself. She had taken an innocent 
pride in its excellence, and she had treated her 
few callers to it. She had liked a slice of it be- 
tween meals. But that was now all done away 
with; there was no cake baked in the house. 
“That rich cake is not fit for you to eat, Aunt 
Lucinda,” Charlotte had said. “I think we had 
better not have any more of it.” And poor Lu- 
cinda came gently down to her niece’s views on 
| diet, and put cup-cake and cold pork and vegeta- 
bles away from her like devices of Satan. She 
| concealed from herself her longing for them ; and 
she felt the most sincere love and gratitude to 
Charlotte for her interest in her welfare. Indeed, 
Charlotte did everything from the purest motives. 





She had meant to do her fullest duty by her old 

aunt Lucinda when she had come to live with 

her; and she had come to live with her, after 

her father’s death, from a sense of duty. She 
| had given up her school in her native village, and 
taken another, that she did not like nearly as well, 
here in Foster. She had found Lucinda old and 
feeble, and at once set to work about taking care 
of her and relieving her from all her household 
labors. 

Charlotte had not much time out of school, but 
she kept the house, and would have only a modi- 
cum of assistance from her aunt. Lucinda soon 
| did not venture to prepare a meal nor set away 
a dish, she met with such kind and determined 
remonstrances from her niece. Charlotte was so 
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The davs went on, and nothing more was said 
about the cards. Charlotte did not know whether 
they were burned, as she had advised, or not. 
She thought no more about them. She noticed 
that her aunt ate even less than usual, and seemed 
more spiritless. She thought also that she grew 
thin. 

“What's the matter, Aunt Lucinda; don’t you 
feel well?” she asked one night, when the old 
woman announced her intention of going to bed 
immediately after supper. 

Lucinda paused in her onward shuffle. ‘ Well, 
T dun know,” said she ; “ I guess I’m well ’nough, 
but I feel kind of poorly. Dve been thinkin’ if 
I had some of that root-beer I used to make it 
might kind of set me up.” 

“Milk is a good deal better for you,” said 
Charlotte, promptly. “ You don’t drink enough 
milk.” 

** Well, [dun know; I drink consider’ble, Char- 
lotte.” 

“ How much did you drink to-night ?” 

“ Well, I dun know; ’most a cupful, I guess,” 

Charlotte went to the table and poured out a 
cup quite full of milk. ‘Now, Aunt Lucinda, 
you just drink this down before you go to bed,” 
said she. 

“ Oh, Charlotte, I dun know as I ean.” 

“Yes, you can, too; it’s good for you.” 

Lucinda put out her hand for the milk ; 
she drew it back. 
ways in the world 


then 
“Oh, Charlotte, I can’t, no- 


” 





| determined, when she set about being good an 
doing her whole duty, that she was quite capable 
of tyrannizing over goodness itself. And then it 
was undeniably better that an old and feeble wo- 
man like her aunt Lucinda should not eat of rich 
cup-cake between meals, nor wear herself out at 
| house-work, although Lucinda had never worn 
herself out at house-work 


There was consider- 
able scandal of a modest kind about her in the 
village. There was a rumor that Lucinda Moss 
| had not taken up her sitting-room carpet for ten 


years, nor ber parlor carpet within the memory 
of man, and that she deliberately shut up one 
| or two chambers, and let them stay so, with no 


application of broom or duster, year after year 
But Charlotte had up every carpet in the house 
spring and fall. She hung all the feather-beds 
out of the windows, and dusted in all the dark 
corners, Poor old Luvinda sometimes felt as if 
there was so much cleanliness that she was al- 
most chilly. Boat -he never remonstrated about 
anything. unless 


was for a moment, when she 
happened to be taken by surprise, as in the mat- 
ter of 
with Charlotte’s views that her own tastes were 
not tu be considered when they interfered with 
| her own good, and that most of them did so in- 
terfere. 


the cards. She seemed quite to fall in 


When she came out to supper that night she 
looked meekly and unquestioningly at the cold 
milk, the bread and butter, and sauce. Her very 
soul thirsted for a cup of tea, and she felt as 
guilty as any wine-bibber that it should be so. 
Charlotte had said that it was as bad to drink 
tea as to drink strong liquor, and that it was very 
unhealthy for her. ; 

It did not take long for them to eat supper; 
they never dallied over their meals. Charlotte 
did not dally over anything; indeed, she could 
not, with so much on her hands. She sent Lu- 
cinda into the sitting-room while she put away 
the supper dishes. When that was done she 
went into the sitting-room herself, and sat down 
with some needle-work at the window opposite 
| her aunt. There was still an hour of daylight 
left. 

There was a cunning look in Lucinda’s face; 
she was smiling and quite talkative. She spoke 
about the weather, and the neighbors, and Char- 
lotte’s school; then she gave a sudden sharp 
glance at her niece. ‘‘ Charlotte,” 

“What say, Aunt Lucinda?” 

“Charlotte.” The old woman was_ smiling 
hard, and her voice was soft and tremulously 
sweet. ‘Did you ever have your fortune told 2” 

“ No, I never did.” 

“Well, now, Charlotte, don’t you want me to 
tell it?” Lucinda twisted her face up toward 
her niece, and her smile was as bland and eun- 
ning as a witch’s. 

“No, thank you, Aunt Lucinda,” Charlotte re- 
plied, stiffly. 

“It's real remarkable how they do turn out 
sometimes, Charlotte. I might tell you somethin’ 
*bout—who you was goin’ to marry, you know.” 

“T haven’t any wish to try it, and I am never 
going to marry anybody.” Charlotte blushed, but 
she looked with dignitied scorn at her aunt’s deli- 
cate old face, that still smirked up at her. “To 
say just what I think, Aunt Lucinda,” she con- 
tinued, “it seems to me very silly, and I should 
think the cards would be better in the fire than 
anywhere else.” 

“I'd kind of hate to burn ’em, Cliarlotte. 
had ’em ever since I was a girl.” 

Charlotte made no reply. Lucinda watched 
her pitifully. The cunning smile had faded en- 
tirely from ler face. She seemed to sit lower 
in her chair. 

““ Well, mebbe I had ought to burn ’em,”’ she 
remarked, finally, with a hard breath. Pretty 
soon she arose. “I guess I'll go to bed,” said she. 

“ Why, it isn’t dark yet,” responded Charlotte. 

“1 know it ain’t, but I'm kind of tired some- 
how.” Lucinda went across the room with a 
weak shuffle. Charlotte looked after her, and 
thought to herself that she aged rapidly. She 
did not think any more about the cards and the 
fortune-telling. She could not treat any subject 
lightly, and had to bring her mind down with a 
heavy step upon all matters, however trivial, that 
it stopped to consider. She knew quite well that 
her gentle weak old aunt’s whim for fortune-tell- 
ing was not a subject for very serious controversy. 
She expressed her opinion strongly, us was her 
wont; then let the matter slip away entirely from 
her thoughts. 
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Charlotte held the milk quite under her nose, 
and her face contracted with disgust when she 
looked down at it. “ Drink it right down,” said 
Charlotte. 

The old woman took the cup, and drank down 
the milk with desperate gulps. When she had 
finished she gave the cup to Charlotte and clapped 
her hand ever her mouth. 

“That's right,” said Charlotte, in a commenda- 
tory tone. “ It’lldo you good. You don’t drink 
half enough milk.” 
| Lucinda gave her head an unmeaning shake 
| She was quite speechless. She kept her hand 

pressed tightly to her mouth all the way out of 
| the room 
| The next morning Charlotte made her drink 
two cups of milk for breakfast, and she did so 
more easily. Lucinda looked quite alert that 
morning, and Charlotte thought to herself that 
she was improving 

“You feel better, don’t you, Aunt Lucinda ?” 
she said, 

“Well, I dun know, I ruther guess I do feel 


a little rested,” answered Lucinda 


She had an odd expression this morning. Char 
lotte kept regarding her; she could not think 
what made her look so strange. Finally she de 
cided that it was because her aunt had her hair 
pushed back a little farther than usual from her 
temples. It took away from her expression of 
gentle weakness, and gave her something of a 
wild air. Charlotte was not nervous; after she 
had decided as to the cause of it, her aunt’s 
strange look no longer dwelt in her mind. 
taught school placidly all the forenoon. 
when 


She 
But 
she came home at and could find 
Lucinda nowhere in the house, that odd look of 
hers started up afresh in her memory. After 
she had hunted through the house and garden, 
and inquired at the neighbors’, she stood in the 
middle of the sitting-room, and that strange face 
swam before her eyes. 
to herself; 


noon 


“It meant something,” 
meant to 


| she said ‘she do some- 
thing.” 

Some of the neighbors came runningin. There 
were three men (two old ones and one young one), 
two middle-aged women, and two git They had 
just risen from their dinner-tables; the women 
were in calico gowns and aprons, and the men in 
their shirt sleeves—all except the young man ; he 
had stopped to put on his coat. 

“Oh, have you found her ?” two or three of the 
women gasped out as they entered; the others 
stared in breathless inquiry. Charlotte shook 
her head. The neighbors circled around her and 
asked questions. Nobody knew what to do first. 
“The trouble is, there don’t seem to be anywhere 
that there’s any sense in to look for her,” said 
one of the women, with a sage air. And it was 
quite true, There was no reasonable place out- 
side of her own house in which to look for her. 
Lucinda might almost have been regarded as a 
gentle and timid crustacean, and that house in 
which she had been born and lived her whole life 
as her shell. She never stirred out of it, except 
into her little garden, from one week’s end to the 
other. She never went into a neighbor’s. It had 
seemed a mere farce to inquire of one. It was 
almost impossible to imagine Lucinda outside of 
her own house; the very windows seemed full of 
her to people on the street, and the neighbors 
were bewildered, standing there in the sitting- 
room and trying to think of her as away. 

The young man in the company surveyed Char- 
lotte with anxious, honest eyes. He was tall, and 
his fair curly head overtopped all the others. He 
was the brother of one of the girls. Charlotte 
never looked at him. The talk and speculation 
went on; then fivally the young man made a 
start. “Dll go and put my horse into the buggy,” 
he said, in a determined tone, “and I'll go a piece 
on all the roads, and see if anybody has seen any- 
thing of her.” 

“ll go an’ help you harness,” returned one of 
the old men, promptly. 

Then Charlotte and the others searched the 
house again from garret to cellar. Charlotte was 
not easily timorous nor imaginative, but fearful 
imaginations could come to her, as to all human 
beings, and when they did come they had weighty 
presences. Charlotte probably would never see 
a ghost, but if she ever did it would come with a 
mighty march upon her. After the second fruit- 
less search through the bouse was finished, she 
turned upon the people with her. “Something 
dreadful has happened,” said she, in a quick, 
strained tone. 
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“Oh, mebbe there ’ain’t,” one of the women 
said, soothingly; but her eyes were wild and 
scared. 

“ Yes, there has.’ 

They all stood in the side entry, where they 
had come from the second story. Charlotte look- 
ed from one to the other; then she set her mouth 
hard, and went out into the yard. In the middle 
of the yard there was a well with an old-fash- 
ioned sweep. Charlotte went with rigid strides 
straight to the wel), and the people followed her, 
the young girls hanging back a little. Charlotte 
stretched herself up, leaned over the curb, and 
looked down; the others crowded close to her, 
and did the same. They could see nothing but 
their own faces in the far-away dark water. They 
gazed down at the young rosy faces and the old 
ones, with the flecks of sunlight around them, but 
they could see nothing beyond, It was that re- 
flection of life which is all that one sees upon 
the farthest point of investigation. 

“We can’t see nothin’ but ourselves,” said one 
of the women. “ Father, you’d better get a pole 
somewhere, an’ poke down there.” 

“ Where can I git a pole ?” asked the old man, 
who was the woman’s husband. He had an im- 
portant, solemn voice; his wife, no matter how 
great her awe, was always sharply vociferous. 

One of the young girls clutched the other by 
the arm when the pole was mentioned, Charlotte 
and the old man went into the garden, where 
there was a pile of last year’s bean-poles, and he 
spliced some together with clumsy pains. They 
all stood back when he stepped up and began 
probing the well, He had bent a nail in the end 
of the pole, and he poked about warily. Finally 
he turned about on his spectators. He had a 
large face, and he carried himself pompously 

‘There ain’t nothin’ there,” said he. There was 
a slight savor of disappointment in his tone, He 
bad a natural scent for glory, but he was like an 


’ 


animal reared at a distance from his native prey, 
and had little opportunity to exercise it, He 
wished no harm to have befallen poor Lucinda ; 
but if there had, he would bave liked that dis- 
tinction which belonged to the discoverer of it. 

“Are you sure ?” asked his wife. 

“Course ’'m sure. There ain’t no use stand- 
in’ pokin’ any longer.” The old man stepped 
down and stood in a stately attitude, with the 
pole at his side like a spear. “There ain’t any 
other well, is there?” he inquired of Charlotte. 

“Ka” 

“No cistern nor nothin’? There wa’n’t nothin’ 
covered up that she could have stepped into?” 

“No, there wasn’t,” said Charlotte. 


out of the yard as she spoke. 


She struck 


** Where you goin’ ?” one of the women asked. 

“Down to the salt-meadow.” 

Charlotte kept on down the street, and they 
all straggled after her. Others joined them, with 
eager questions, as they progressed. It was quite 
a crowd that reached the marsh that the Foster 
people called the salt-meadow. High tides flood- 
ed it. The rest of the time it lay a bare level, 
burned by the sun and swept by the salt wind. 
Here and there were pools of sea-water quite 
deep. Charlotte had thought of these. 

Away over to the eastward there was a blue 
line between the marsh and a white cloudy sky; 
that was the sea. The people ran about here 
and there over the marsh; they looked taller 
than they were. There were now a good many 
boys in the company, and when they got into the 
distance, and showed up against the sky, they 
looked like men on the level meadow. They 
whooped and hallooec. Charlotte never spoke a 
word, She went from pool to pool,and the old man 
with the pole went with her. Here and there lay 
great mats of long and sunburnt marsh-grass. 
They looked like fleeces of wildanimals. Charlotte 
eyed one with a desire to lift it up and see if her 
aunt were not lving hidden beneath it, Char- 
lotte, not knowing why, nor fully understanding 
that she was, began to be tortured by remorse. 
Lucinda had never spoken to blame her, but 
there was no need, for silence and absence will 
grind with Charlotte’s ears 
were full of the voices, although she could not 
yet understand what they said, 

She did not until that evening. When she re- 
turned from her fruitless search on the marsh 
she found the house and yard quite full of peo- 
ple. Some of the kindly women had been get- 
ting supper. They had brought in of their own 
stores. The hygienic food in the house looked 
rather poor to them. They agreed that Lucinda 
must have been pretty well pinched. The ta- 
ble was loaded with hot biscuits, cake, and cold 
meats, and there was a pot of strong tea. Char- 
lotte would not eat anything, although the women 
urged her. Finally they sat down and drank the 
tea themselves. After supper, the house cleared 
gradually. Two of the women volunteered to 
stay with Charlotte all night, and the young girl, 
sister of the fair-haired young man, was to sleep 
with her. The two older women went home for 
a little while to mix some bread and fold clothes, 
and the young girl and Charlotte were alone in 
the sitting-room. 

Now and then they could hear voices out in 
the street. Charlotte kept going to the door to 
listen. Once, as she returned, she hit Lucinda’s 
little old work-box that stood on the corner of 
the table, and knocked it to the floor. All the 
things fell out, Charlotte groaned. It seemed 
as if she hurt her lost aunt. The girl came to 
her aid, and they began picking up the things 
and replacing them, Suddenly Charlotte gave a 
ery, and took something to the light and exam- 
ined it close Then she sank into a chair, and 
rocked herself to and fro, and cried. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! poor Aunt Lucinda! poor 
Aunt Lucinda! What shall I do? what shall 
I do?” she wailed. 

The girl arose, and stood regarding her in a 
frightened way. She had a sweet, homely face, 
and was very small, much smaller than Charlotte. 
She had always been rather afraid of Charlotte, 


accusing voices, 




















she was so large and handsome and peremptory. 
Finally she went up to her timidly. “ Why, what 
is it?” she asked; “‘what is the matter, Char- 
lotte.” 

Charlotte held out something. 
she said, convulsively. 

The girl took it and looked at it curiously. It 
was a playing-card, the jack of hearts, and one 
corner was scorched and shrivelled by fire. 
“Why, it’s a card,” said she, vaguely ; “and it’s 
been burnt.” 

Charlotte uncovered her face, and showed it 
wet and swollen and distorted. ‘‘ Yes,” said she, 
“iv’s a card. And Ill tell you what I did. Vil 
tell you all about it. Dve been wicked; I’ve been 
dreadful wicked and cruel. I found her trying 
to tell her fortune with those cards one day, and 
I scolded her for it, and I told her she ought to 
burn them up. She was telling her fortune, and 
trying to get a little bit of comfort and amuse- 
ment out of it, and she’s never had much in her 
life. She was cooped up here in this house all 
the best part of her life with her mother that 
was nervous and half crazy, and had to be taken 
care of like a baby. She never went anywhere 
nor had anything, and she got a little bit of com- 
fort out of the cards telling her fortune, and I 
told her to burn them. And she tried to. Oh, 
she tried to!—she tried to! Poor Aunt Lucinda! 
I can see it, just how it was. She put them into 
the fire, and she felt dreadfully to see them burn. 
She'd had them ever since she was a girl, and she’d 
taken so much comfort with them! It was just 
like burning up all the little hope she had left. 
And she just pulled out this card, when it was 
all afire, and saved it. I remember she had burn- 
ed her fingers, and she wouldn’t tell me how. That 
was how she did it. Ol, poor Aunt Lucinda! poor 
Aunt Lucinda !” 

The other girl looked from her to the card with 
a puzzled and distressed air. ‘* Don’t feel so bad,” 
she ventured, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, Pve got to feel bad! Ive got to! I’ve got 
to all my life! The eards ain’t all. Oh, I can 
tell you things—things that I never knew before. 
They all come up now. I haven’t let her have 
tea when she wanted it, nor cake, nor cold pork 
and potatoes for supper, nor anything between 
meals. And she wanted some root-beer last 
night, and I said she couldn’t have it. I’ve been 
setting myself up, because I thought I knew 
more; and I knew the things weren’t good for 
her perhaps, but they were all her little comforts, 
all she had, and nobody ought to have taken them 
away but God. Oh, I’ve been doing a dreadful 
thing! Ive been stealing from her. And I’ve 
done more than that. Oh, I have! Ihave! [ve 
been stealing her. Ive been taking the self out 
of her. Oh, poor Aunt Lucinda! poor Aunt Lu- 
cinda! What shall I do? what shall I do ¥” 

The girl was quite pale; she held her lips part- 
ed. She did not comprehend it at all, nor know 
what to say. Suddenly there was a touch on her 
shoulder, and she looked around, It was her 
brother; he had been standing in the room a 
minute or two, but they had not noticed him. 

‘*What’s the matter with her?” he asked his 
sister in a whisper. 

Charlotte went on wailing. Both of them had 
an odd feeling that she was not fairly there, and 
that they could speak of her, 

“She feels awfully. She thinks she hasn’t 
treated her well.” 

“What stuff!’ The young man hesitated a 
moment; his face Hushed; he looked at his sister. 
Finally he went up to Charlotte, knelt down on 
the floor beside her, and slid his arm around her 
waist. ‘Don’t take on so—don’t; you mustn’t,” 
he whispered. “Tl find her, I’m going now 
to give my horse his supper, and then I’m going 
to get a fresh one at Joe Grayson’s, and I’m go- 
ing to start out again. Ill find her before morn- 
ing, and bring her back safe and sound. Don’t 
take on so.” 

3ut Charlotte never hushed her wail. She did 
not seem to notice that his arm was around her. 

The young man arose; he did not meet his sis- 
ter’s eye when he spoke to her, “I’m going home, 
and will send mother over right away,” said he. 

“She’s coming as soon as she’s folded the 
clothes,” replied the sister. 

“She’s got to come now.” 

His steps sounded heavy and quick on the front 
walk. In spite of his pity he had an odd feeling 
of elation. He also had been rather afraid of 
Charlotte; she had seemed like a goddess in 
armor. He had now a feeling that he had caught 
her outside of her panoply. 

He lived only thrée houses away, and his mo- 
ther came running over in a few minutes. She 
was a woman with as weighty a will as Charlotte’s, 
although her softness and slowness of manner 
disguised it. Her will to Charlotte’s was as fea- 
thers to steel, but the weight was there. She 
made Charlotte drink a bowl of sage tea and go 
to bed. She and the other woman sat up all night 
in the sitting-room, and listened and watched. 
They felt as if dreadful tidings might arrive 
at any moment, but none did. When Charlotte 
came down-stairs in the morning nothing more 
was known about her aunt than when she had 
gone to bed. Charlotte had not slept any, but 
she was quite calm. All her old repose of man- 
ner had returned, but there was no longer any 
strength in it. She did not stand as erect, with her 
shoulders back, as formerly. She looked ten years 
younger. Charlotte was quite a young girl, but 
everybody had considered her older. 

The search for Lucinda continued: the roads 
were scoured for miles around, every well and 
pool was dragged, a close watch was kept upon 
the sea-shore; but nothing was seen of her until 
five o’clock in the afternoon. Then she came 
walking into the house. She entered at the side 
door, and went straight into the sitting-room. 
There were some women there with Charlotte. 
They all sat about the room like mourners. When 
they saw Lucinda they screamed with shrill voices, 
and more women came in from the kitchen. Char- 


“ Look at that,” 














lotte did not speak nor scream. She went over 
to her aunt and clutched her arm hard. 

Lucinda looked about with a bewildered air. 
Her cheeks were quite pink, her eyes shone, her 
curls were all untwisted and lay on her shoulders. 
Her bonnet, which was flat and old-fashioned, 
had slipped far back, her cashmere shawl with a 
green centre was pinned on one side, and the 
point trailed. But with all her disorder and be- 

(Continued on page 669, Supplement.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

) is with details rather than with general ef- 

fects that an observer of the fashions has to 
deal at this stage of the season. But then is not 
fashion very largely a matter of details at all 
times? Among these minor features of autumn 
toilettes are numerous short jackets of the Zouave 
variety, rounded, or perhaps a trifle longer and 
pointed, which are worn with skirts of gauze and 
silk muslin. The jacket is frequently of velvet 
of the color of the figure in the skirt, if the skirt 
is figured. It is clasped at the throat only, and 
opens on a vest or full shirt front of the same 
tissue as the skirt. This is the toilette worn at 
informal dinners in the country, for the first ten- 
tative evenings at the theatre, and for all kindred 
occasions, when summer fabrics and country sim 
plicity are doffed for the time, while yet the richer 
stuffs and more elaborate styles of winter are not 
entered upon. Many of these toilettes are of a 





fanciful character, with their elegance residing 


chiefly in some indefinable grace of the corsage 
or accessories. Hereisa specimen costume which 
may help tomake my meaning clearer, The dress 
in question is of Florentine red foulard, strewn 
with small spravs of lilies-of-the-valley. The 
front and sides of the skirt are shirred to a depth 
of eight or ten inches ; the very ample back 
breadths are slightly draped. The corsage has 
a rounded low neck, which is either filled out by 
a guimpe of tulle, gauze, or lace, or else has worn 
with it a low Directoire fichu, which follows the 
outline of the corsage, and extends a little beyond 
the edge. 
ally half-full, and terminate at the elbow in a 
narrow lace ruffle; or they may be tight at the 
elbow, with some surplus length, which is pleated 
up at the droop of the shoulders, forming two 
small wings at the top of the sleeve. The corsage 
is long, with a wide soft sash that is knotted at 
the side, and hangs in long fringed ends. For 
early autumn days this wide long sash is worn 
with a short jacket that has revers with large 
buttons opening on a flat vest. 
the same kind of jacket is worn as a wrap over 
High tight jackets are neglect- 
ed, the preference being for loose open fronts, 
and frequently the jacket is shorter than the 
bodice over which it is worn, 

The transition from summer to winter costumes 
is effected by the redingote, of which there are a 
great variety of forms. Generally speaking, the 
redingote is a full-length gown minus the front 
breadth, which is worn over a skirt of a different 
fabric and color. Upon occasion the redingote 
may be of silk over a skirt of some such light 
tissue as gauze, lace, or crépe de Chine. More 
commonly it is of wool, to accompany a silk skirt. 
The diversity is in the shape of the corsage, the 
skirt being always the same, with straight back 
and sides ; sometimes the side breadths are se p- 
arated from the back, and afford glimpses of the 
skirt. But the details of the corsage give it its 
special character and its name. The front is 
almost always in jacket shape; and when one 
considers how many different jacket shapes there 
are, this is a broad statement. Sometimes the 
jacket front has flat basques, and opens on a 
wide vest of the skirt material; in others it is 
fastened at the neck only, and cut away toward 
the waist. Some haye wide Directoire revers of 
a different color, while others are without revers, 
and cross diagonally, and still others are short at 
the waist, and worn with a wide sash belt. In 
some there are further complications, as, for in- 
stance, the moss green silk skirt of one opens at 
the middle of the front on a petticoat of écru 
lace ruffles; the redingote itself is of old-rose 
striped moiré and satin; te front has revers of 
moss green silk extending from the waist to the 
bottom of the skirt, and there are revers, collar, 
and cuffs of the same silk on the jacket corsage. 
Pinked ruches, which are in greater favor than 
ever for changeable silks, are also used for trim- 
ming the edges of silk redingotes. A redingote 
of this kind is sometimes worn over a velvet skirt 


The sleeves of such a dress are genet 





For cooler days 


the dress bodice. 


with fine stripes of two colors harmonizing with 
the redingote. Simpler redingotes for morning 
toilettes are made of iight cloth, ornamented on 
the fronts with deep embroidery executed with 
silk of the same color, and opening on a skirt of 
the same cloth, which is embroidered at the lower 
edge. The corsage is round, with embroidered 
revers rolling from a vest of plain cloth; large and 
handsome buttons ornament it. Buttons of all 
kinds are much used, large ones predominating. 
Among the autumn wraps are some cloth jackets, 
intended principally for girls and young women, 
which are a sort of reduced redingote, and, like 
it, are made of the same fabric as the dress. 
These have the fronts quite long, cut to form 
square tabs, the sides shorter and pointed, and 
the back forming a flat pointed postilion. The 
front opens on a flat vest of the same cloth, cov- 
ered with silk embroidery or soutache braiding 
of the same color, and single patterns are em- 
broidered or braided on the tabs of the front, of 
a smaller size on the points at the sides, and a 
larger one on the basque of the back. 

One of the marked characteristics of present 
fashions is the skilful coloring. Most toilettes 
involve the blending of three or four different 
colors—a trying task to one who has not a sure 
eye for colors, but one which can be considerably 
simplified by a little preliminary study of the 
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comparative values of tones in combinations. 
Two colors which in name would appear to be 
quite irreconcilable are capable of being blended 
harmoniously, provided they are not of equal in 
tensity, that is to say, 
dark, both medium, or both equally light. 
of the two must be less strong or lighte 


that both are not equ 








used in the 
an evening toilette, while 


a general rule the darker must be 
smaller quantity for 
the reverse will hold good for a dress worn in 
daylight, Keeping these general principles in 
mind, one can venture on such daring combina- 
tions as pale pink with red, blue with yellow (th 
latter of a faint tint), or green with blue, in whi 
the blue must be very light and the green not 
pure or decided. Whether composing a dress ot 
selecting a bonnet trimming the rule is equally 
unportant, 

Having attained the extreme pinnacle of height, 








bonnets are now evincing a desire to subside. At 
least all the models prepared up to the present 
time are decidedly flatter than those of last year. 
But milliners propose and women dispose, and 
no one can tell at this ear y stage what the out 


come will be. Much depe j t 


nds on the decision to 
be rendered by a few ultra-fashionable women 
who constitute the van, and then it is always a 
question whether this decision will not be over 


thrown by the multitude 





Last spring a f 
the aforesaid leaders pronounced against the 
tournure, and immediately there was an outcry 
among their followers, “The bustle is dying; the 


bustle is dead! And yet now, having f 


¢ fatied to 
carry their point, even the 


most exclusive have 
resumed a moderated tournure. The same may 
prove true of hats. Theatre bonnets are receiv- 
ing the most attenti 





ion at the present moment, 
Theatre-going is the first of the winter pleasures 
with those who do not pass the early winter at 
preceding receptions al d 
all other entertainments; hence the pre paration 
of theatre hats of puffed white tulle, some with 


their country houses, 


a halo brim, others in capote shape, one and the 
other adorned with gold galloon—an inevitable 
feature. Of course a white tulle hat with gold 
galloon is not worn in open day; not that there 
is any objection to the gold, however, for many 
of the new wool dresses are trimmed with gold 
braid or lightly embroidered with gold, only now 
such costumes are no longer worn on foot, but 
Morning walking dresses are 


than ever, 


in the carriage 
simpler They are almost the or 


Without 


ornaments or embroidery, such dresses are almost 


dresses now made ola single color, 





as severe as a riding-habit, made with a short flat 
. ; 


traight skirt, a plain high corsage, and close long 


siceves 

The favorite silks this autumn are peau de soie 
fleur de soie, faill 
lienne. The 


ors—old - rose, old - blue, old - red, 


’ 
» éolienne, Bengaline, and Sici- 
preference is still for undecided col 
passé greens 

but there is a more frequent use of color combi- 
hations, 
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ANSWHRS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 
R. E. P.—Sil 
worn all winter, or at least as long as they are com- 
fortable. 


k blouse-waists and lace skirts will be 


Anna G.—A Call is not necessary after an afternoon 
tea 
A. B. C.—Get some Persian cord passementerie of 


the rich Oriental colors seen in cashmere shawls for a 
collar, revers, girdle, and cuffs on your black satin and 
moire basque, Use the black brocade with its gay 
flowers for a redingote over a black skirt of repped 
silk or satin or lace, which will show only in tront 
and at the foot. Trim with velvet or with black passe- 
menterie. You can have two very stylish gowns 
based on the materials you now have. 

D.—Use either pearl gray or fawn-colored cashmere 
in the way you suggest, with your sapphire blue satin, 
and add some passementerie or other trimming that 
combines these two colors. You ideas about the 
black dress are excellent 

Jounkna.—Get plain basket-woven or else armure 
silk to match that in your plaid for a redingo 
wear with the skirt you have, and trim it with cor 
passementerie, either all black or in Persian colorir 
as you prefer. 

xX. Y 


e to 





t 
. Z.—Plush with embroidered and fringed ends 








is used for a piano scarf. See illustrations of « 
gowns on first page of Bazar No. 38, Vol XI Braid- 
ing, velvet, matelassé, and passementerie, also stitch- 


ing, are the trimmings for cloth gowns, 

A Reoutar Sussorturr.—Revers of the material 
braided, or else of velvet, will trim outside jackets 
The sleeves are loose coat shape, or else slightly open 
in bell shape. 

Sincere Inquirer.—Itis a matter of individual taste 
whether the bride wears her hat or not, but she must 
A wedding at home without any sort of 
a wedding feast would be an anomaly, even though 
the bride should depart immediately. 

Mora.—The black silk dress will answer for you to 
wear at a morning wedding. Wear lig! 
and have some lisse and silver edgec 
Get leaf pattern or st 
cade to combine with your black silk 
man should wear 


wear gloves. 


t tan y oves 


folds in the neck 





ind sleeves, Diack bro- 


The gentle- 





ight tan gloves. 
Op Sussoriver.— English crape is the handsomest 
for mourning veils; nuns’ veiling is used for t 
ling and second-best veils. Mitts are not used in de 
mourning. 
Sunsentuer.—The dark cashmeres and plaids will 
again be worn by 
’. P. B.—Your lace is machine-made Valenciennes, 
Jounnte.—A card to the hostess who invites you, 
sent at the hour of the wedding, is sufficient. For a 
girl of eighteen living in the country get acloth suit 
with jacket for church, and two woo! dresses for gen- 








little girls. 





eral use, chosen in colors that can be worn with t 
cloth jacket of herchurch suit. A yokeof velvet 
pleated waist and velvet belt is an excellent desigi 
a girl's wool dress waist. 
A boy of fe 
ter's evening wed rk cloth suit made with a 
cut-away coat; white soft silk necktie, patent-leather 
shocs with kid tops, and light pearl gloves For 
bride’s dress and travelling dress see Bazar No. 39 
Vol. XXI 

A. S. L.—The comedietta to which you have refer- 
ence is entitled The Seapegrace, published in Bazar 
No. 33, Vol. XX. 
fe do not know the origin of the proverb, 
Inquirer. —Ir 
J » melons are served directly after soup 
uit is now served first at supper, precisely ae it is at 
breakfast. 

J. A. 8.—A pretty gift in china for your sister, who 
has just gone to house-keeping, would be a cracker jar 
of English ware, such as Minton, Doulton, or Cope- 
land, or else a muffin plate with cover to keep the muf- 
fins hot, or two or three smal! square or triangular or 
leaf-shaped dishes for olives, burnt-almonds, or bon- 
bons, or else two small pepper mills for grinding the 
pepper freshly just as you use it. 








CRESOENT teen should wear at his sis- 





1 dinner Of several courses server n 
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TFOX-HOUNDS IN THE RED SEA. 
See illustration on double page. 
FP HIS fine engraving depicts the unusual sight 
l of a pack of fox-hounds in the Red Sea. Their 
destination is Madras. In the morning, before 
and at deck-washing, the hounds enjoy their run, 
which keeps them in health and seemingly in 
greatform. “Old Calabar” biscuits tempt them 
back into their kennel, which is composed of 
three large deal cages well ventilated and se- 
cured. The forty hounds have been comfortably 
looked after as regards accommodation. The cap- 
tain and the officers are the whips on board the 
steam-ship Hesperia, of the Anchor Line, whose 
deck is sketched with the pack at play, running 
about, getting an airing in what may be the hot- 
test place they will ever have under the sun, that 
is, the Red Sea. 





PARVENUES AND PLACES. 


YERTAIN new theories in regard to the crea- 
tion and age of different portions of the 
mountain and shore in this country are of some 
possible social interest in view of the growing 
tendency among us to form what might be called 
orders of aristocracy. 

These theories that the 
growth of continental areas and of mountain sys- 
tems and of rivers have an individual life of their 
own, comprising what may be ealled childhood, 
maturity, and old age, and often subsequently a 
second birth. This is accomplished by the vari- 
ous sinkings and risings and upheavals of the 
surface, childhood being represented by the grad- 
ual rising to the surface of the waters of a sec. 
tion of stratified soil formed under water on a 
base of crystalline rock. In the slight depres- 
sions the rainfall gathers, winding its way out 
gradually, and making the beginning of water- 
ways as it naturally seeks its level, to be found, 
of course, only on the base-line of the sea sur- 
face. Then follows a slow erosion of the higher 
portions, and if the gradual elevation of the whole 
section still continues, the streams cutting deeper 
and carrying away detritus, a distinctly moun- 
tainous region results from the wear and tear, 
containing pronounced hills and valleys, and this 
is the maturity of the formation. Erosion, from 
rain and storm and other causes, still continuing, 
fills up the valleys, and a plateau results, which 
represents old age. If all this in some new com- 
motion of nature sinks and is again brought to 
the surface, and especially if volcanic action has 
taken place—as frequently happens, the weight 
of the detritus brought down by the streams be- 
ing too much for the earth’s crust, which breaks 
all about the coast outline, letting in water, which, 
becoming steam, makes an explosive escape, push- 
ing before it melted rock—we have the second 
birth. Regions of land which have been many 
times sunk and raised, crushed, broken, and de- 
nuded, and have at last gathered again a rich al- 
Juvial surface in places, rank as finished work, 
such as all the Appalachian region, which is de- 
cidedlw the oldest on this continent, while the 
newest is that just cast of San Francisco, where 
voleanic action is still going on, and where the 
watercourses are not yet by any means settled. 
In this view the jest concerning the way in which 
the Philadelphians regard themselves, and their 
noted pride of ancientness, has its good excuse 
for being, the Pennsylvanian Appalachian being 
the section of country of greatest antiquity, and 
Philadelphia itself being an ancient mountain 
region reduced by a third denudation, Looking 
the situation over, it naturally suggests itself that 
the fortunate few of humanity who are of finer 
clay than the rest of us, and cannot afford to be 
nicked and cracked by contact, and must have 
exclusive resorts of their own, neglect an oppor- 
tunity when they choose for their resort a spot 
in some half-cooked, half-stripped, half-grown 
tract of country, and leave the regions hoary with 
antiquity to emptiness or to the mob, choose some 
vulgarly new and unformed region of mountain 
or of springs as the retreat of fashion, and let 
what might be styled the aristocracy of natural 
features remain unfrequented in solitary gran- 
deur, It is true that in the case of Newport the 
aristocracy of fashion consorts harmoniously with 
this sort of aristocracy of nature, as the theory 
concerning the individuality and growth and age 
of mountain systems concerns itself also with that 
of watercourses, and holds that the streams hav- 
ing once found the sea, the sea with its tides is 
constantly eating back, turning indentations into 
small rivers, and small rivers into new branches, 
and the river mouths themselves into deep bays, 
myriads of years going to the process, so that 
among the most finished results of a river sys- 
tem, most ancient, and so to say aristocratic, is 
Narragansett Bay itself, which must be a fact 
carrying comfort and delight to those of its select 
frequenters who are aware of it. The students 
of these interesting theories must find great 
chances opening to the enterprise of those whose 
business it is to look out for summer guests, and 
we shall soon expect to see the aristocratic qual- 
ities of mountain and river mentioned as desir- 
able features and attractions, the advertisement 
declaring the place to be no mere creation of a 
day, but so old that beside it Ararat is a parvenu. 


ceological assume 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
NO. XXVIIL. 
1§ 0 those very fond of tea, ice-cream made with 
it is very acceptable, and is very much used 
at English garden parties. 

Tea Ice-Cream.—To one pound of granulated 
sugar put a pint of strong green tea, a pint and 
a balf of cream, two quarts of rich milk, and 
a very little cinnamon water. Let the whole 
simmer one minute, not stirring, but keeping the 








| ed to the little thread, or @ Jissé. 





mixture in motion by gently swinging the sauce- 
pan, Freeze as usual. This recipe may be used 
for coffee and chocolate; it will make a large 
quantity, and for a medium-sized family one- 
quarter will suffice. 

Chinese Ice.—Beat the yolks of fifteen eggs 
with three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar; 
pound four ounces of pistachio-nuts (blanched) 
with the white of an egg; put to it three gills 
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of water; stir it over the fire in a double boiler 
till it is as thick as cream; take great care that 
it does not boil. Color it green, or part green 
and part yellow; flavor as you please; cut up a 
couple of candied Chinese oranges small and a 
little preserved ginger, and freeze. 

Water-Ices.—These are exceedingly simple, 
and no more elegant form of refreshment can be 
offered than a plate of well-frozen or a tumbler 
of half-frozen water-ice. It is acceptable when 
ice-cream would be too heavy, and can be offered 
ut the simplest country afternoon tea, or during a 
call, without the seeming ostentation of ice-cream. 

Ginger Water-Ice (to serve as a beverage if pre- 
ferred).—Take six ounces of preserved ginger, free 
from fibre; pound it; make two quarts of lemon- 
ade by paring eight or ten lemons so thinly that 
the knife-blade shows through the yellow; put 
the peel of three in a pitcher with a pound and 
a quarter of sugar; pour two quarts of boiling 
water on them, and cover; squeeze and strain the 
juice from the lemons, add to the water, and when 
cold stir in the pounded ginger, with méringue 
paste made with the whites of four eggs. Freeze 
it. If for drinking, only half freeze, work only 
enough to make it like half-melting snow, and 
use only sugar enough to make a refreshing 
drink, Italians eall this granifo, and it i; a form 
of ice not often met with in this country. 

Pineapple Water- lce.—This can be readily made 
of canned pineapple when the fresh fruit is out of 
season. Peel a pineapple; grate it into a mor- 
tar; then pound it well with six ounces of sugar ; 
let it stand covered for an hour; add the juice of 
five oranges, and a pint and a half of syrup boil- 
(This syrup is 
much used in making water-ices, punches, ete. It 
is sugar and water boiled till it forms a little 
thread between thumb and finger.) Mix well 
and freeze. If canned fruit is used, you need less 
sugar, and substitute lemon for half the orange 
juice. 

Almond Water-Ice.—Take one pound of al- 
mond paste, a pint and a half of water, and three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar; grate the paste; 
then stir till quite dissolved. Flavor with vanilla 


or raspberry; stir in the whites of two eggs and 
some candied fruits cut up small. Freeze as 


usual, 

Cinnamon Water-Ice.—This is a German ice, 
and very much liked by those who are fond of 
the flavor. Pound an ounce of the finest quality 
of cinnamon in the stick, put it into a pint and 
a half of boiling water, and cover it well; when 
it is cold add a quart of syrup (the little thread) 
and the well-beaten whites of two eggs, and 
freeze it. ' 

Pistachio Water-Ice—Blanch and pound a 
pound of pistachio-nuts, using the white of an 
egg to moisten; mix with a quart of syrup @ 
lissé. Heighten the color, if too pale, with spin- 
ach coloring, and flavor to taste. (Pistachio-nuts 
have no flavor of their own, astonishing as this 
may seem to those who have heard frequently of 
pistachio flavor.) Freeze as usual. 

Apricot Water-Ice.—There is no more delicious 
water-ice than this if fine-flavored apricots are 
used. The canned ones are excellent for the pur- 
Pulp two pounds of apricots through a 
sieve or jelly press; grate or pound very fine five 
or six bitter almonds ; mix with the pulp the juice 
of the apricots (from the can), and a pint and a 
half of syrup, and the beaten whites of three eggs 
made into a paste with three table-spoonfuls of 
powdered sugar; stir all well, and freeze. This 
ice ought to be the color of apricots ; if too pale, 
add a very little saffron coloring. 

Currant Water-Jce.—A pint of currant juice, a 
pint of syrup, and the whites of three eggs made 
into méringue paste. Freeze as usual. Any of 
these water-ices can be half frozen as graniti, 
and served as such in glasses, the only excep- 
tions being the almond and pistachio water-ices. 

Graniti are also made of various kinds of light 
punches by adding to a quart of the usual punch 
recipe a quart of sweetened water. Any summer 
beverage made from fruit juice can be turned 
into a granito, by half freezing, in either of the 
following ways: 

Yo Freeze Graniti.—Mix the beverage you in- 
tend to freeze—for instance, we will say, a pint of 
very strong, clear, bright coffee and half a pint of 
syrup @ lissé. Put them into the freezer and 
turn; as it becomes frozen up the sides, scrape 
it down with a spoon, and remember, as soon as 
it resembles snowy water (not white, of course) 
itis frozenenough. It must be just liquid enough 
to pour out. 

There is a second way of freezing graniti by 
which they ean be put on the table in the vessel 
in which they were frozen. Place the mixture 
in wide-mouthed water bottles, twirl them round 
in ice and salt, and as the contents become frozen 
on the inside of the bottle, scrape down with a 
narrow wooden stick or spatula. When frozen 
in perfection the bottle should seem half filled 
with tiny crystals, 

Claret Granito.—To one pint of orangeade add 
a bottle of claret. Half freeze. 

Sherry Granito—To one quart of lemonade 
add a bottle of sherry, and freeze. 

The house-keeper who lives far from a large city 
will need materials for many of the recipes given 
in these papers and others which she will meet with 
in books on high-class cooking. Many of these 
can be sent for by mail, and all, of course, by 
express ; but it will often not seem worth while 
to send perhaps for one small bottle that we may 
lack. For this reason I give a few directions for 
preparing very tolerable imitations of liqueurs, 


pose. 





which, hoWever, unless it were a question of econ- 
omy, it might not be worth while doing if within 
reach of stores. 

Curagoa.—Pare a dozen and a half of dead- 
ripe oranges so thin that you can see the knife 
pass under the rind; pound one dram of finest 
cinnamon and half a dram of mace ; put them to 
steep for fifteen days in a gallon of pure alcohol, 
shaking it every day. Make a clarified syrup of 
four pounds of sugar and one quart of water well 
boiled and skimmed; add this to the curagoa 
Rub up in a mortar one dram of potash with 
a teaspoonful of the liqueur; when well mixed 
add it, and then do the same with a dram of 
alum. Shake well, and in an hour or two filter 
through thin muslin, It will be ready for use in 
a week, 

Varaschino.—Bruise two ounces of cherry ker- 
nels and one of bitter almonds; put them in a 
deep jar with the thin outer rind of twelve oranges 
and five lemons. Steep in one gallon of English 
gin or alcohol. Let the whole stand a fortnight, 
then filter and bottle. 

Ratafia—Blanch the kernels of uncooked 
peaches or apricots, and when you have two 
ounces pound them, and pour to them a quart of 
gin or alcohol and the thin yellow rind of two 
lemons. Sweeten with a pound of white sugar- 
candy, and leave the whole for two months, then 
filter and bottle for use. 

Candied Orange and Lemon Peels.—These are 
invaluable both as decoration for certain des- 
serts and for culinary purposes, and as they are 
not always to be found except in the larger cit- 
ies, the method of preparing them 1s*here given 
Throw the peels into salt and water, all pulp be- 
ing removed, but the white part must be left un- 
touched; in fact, the thicker the peel the better 
for the purpose, thin-skinned oranges being of no 
use for candying. Let them remain im the salt 
and water from nine days to three weeks , then 
wash them, put them on the fire in cold water, 
and let them boil till perfeetly tender, yet they 
must not be mushy. During the time they are 
boiling change the water until it no longer tastes 
salt. Lemon peels may take from three to four 
hours’ boiling, orange peels less, but remember, 
should the lemon peel not be quite tender, it will 
harden When it goes into syrup, and instead of a 
rich sweetmeat there will be only woody chips. 
Drain the peels, and make a thin syrup of a pint 
of water to each pound of sugar Let it boil five 
minutes; then throw in the peels ; they must boil 
gently in this until they are clear and the syrup 
has become thick—almost boiled away, in fact. 
Now make another syrup, half a pint of water to 
two pounds of sugar; let it boil till clear and till 
there is a short hair from the fork. Now put in 
the peels (which must have been drained from 
the other syrup); remove from the fire; stir them 
round till the syrup looks whitish, then lift each 
piece out and lay it on a dish on which granu- 
lated sugar has been freely sprinkled. 

Both orange and lemon peels are candied by 
the same process, but they must never be put in 
the same vessel of salt and water, nor must they 
be candied together, or the distinctive flavors 
would be lost. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE DAY AFTER. 


T was five o’clock when I awoke next morn- 
ing. Though the hour was so early, 1 heard 
a great tramping and running about the streets, 
and, looking out of window, I saw a concourse of 
the towns-people gathered together, listening to 
one who spoke to them, But in the middle of 
his speech they broke away from him and ran to 
another speaker, and so distractedly, and with 
such gestures, that they were clearly much moved 
by some news the nature of which I could not 
guess. For in some faces there was visible the 
outward show of triumph and joy, and on others 
there lay plainly visible the look of amazement 
or stupefaction; and in the street I saw some 
women weeping and erying. What had happen- 
ed? Oh! what had happened? Then, while I 
was still dressing, there burst into the room Su- 
san Blake, herself but half dressed, her hair tly- 
ing all abroad, the comb in her hand. 

** Rejoice !” she cried. “Oh! rejoice, and give 
thanks unto the Lord! What did we hear last 
night? That the Duke had but to shut the stable 
doors and seize the troopers in their beds. Look 
out of the window. See the people running and 
listening eagerly, Oh! ’tis the crowning mercy 
that we have looked for; the Lord hath blown 
and His enemies are scattered, Remember the 
strange words we heard last night. What said 
the unknown man ?—nay, he said it twice: ‘The 
Duke had but to lock the stable doors.’ Nay, 
and yesterday I saw, and last night I heard, the 
screech-owl thrice—which was meant for the 
ruin of our enemies, Oh! Grace, Grace, this is a 
joyful day!” 

“But look,” I said, “they have a downcast 
look; they run’ about as if distracted, and some 
are wringing their hands—” 

“’Tis with excess of joy,” she replied, looking 
out of the window with me, though her hair was 
flying in the wind. ‘They are so surprised and 
80 rejoiced that they cannot speak or move.” 

“But there are women weeping and wailing. 
why do they weep ?” 

“Tt is for those who are killed. Needs must 
in every great victory that some are killed— 
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poor brave fellows!—and some are wounded. 
Nay, my dear, thou hast three at least at the 
camp who are dear to thee, and God knows I 
have many, Let us pray that we do not have to 
weep like those poor women.” 

She was so earnest in her looks and words, 
and I myseif so witiing to believe, that I doubted 
no longer, 

“Listen! oh, listen!” she cried; “ never, never 
before have bells rung a musie so joyful to my 
heart.” 

For now the bells of the great tower of St. 
Mary’s began to ring Clash, clash, clash, all 
together, as if they were cracking their throats 
with joy, and at the sound of the bells those 
men in the street who seemed to me stupefied as 
by a heavy blow, put up their hands to their ears 
and fled as if they could not bear the noise, and 
the women, who wept, wrung their hands, and 
shrieked aloud in anguish, as if the joy of the 
chimes mocked the sorrow of their hearts. 

“Poor creatures!’ said Susan “From my 
heart I pity them, But the victory is ours, and 
now it only remains to offer up our humble pray- 
ers and praises to the Throne of all mercy.” 

So we knelt and thanked God. 

“O Lord! we thank and bless Thee! O Lord! 
we thank and bless Thee!” cried Susan, the tears 
of joy and gratitude running down her cheeks, 

Outside, the noise of hurrying feet and voices 
increased, and more women shrieked, and still 
the joy-bells clashed and clanged. 

“QO Lord! we thank Thee! O Lord! we bless 
Thee!” Susan repeated, on her knees, her voice 
broken with her joy and triumph. ’T'was all 
that she could say 

I declare that at that moment I had no more 
doubt of the victory than I had of the sunshine. 
There could be no doubt. The joy-bells were 
ringing, how should we know that the Rev. Mr. 
Harte, the Vicar, caused them to be rung and not 
our friends? There could be no manner of doubt. 
The people running to and fro in the street had 
heard the news, and were rushing to tell each 
other and to hear more—the women who wept 
were mothers or wives of the slain. Again, we 
had encouraged each other with assurances of 
our success, so that we were already fully pre- 
pared to believe that it had come. Had we not 
seen a splendid army, some thousand strong, 
march out of Taunton town, led by the bravest 
man and most accomplished soldier in the Eng- 
lish nation? Was not the army on the Lord’s 
side? Were we not in a Protestant country ? 
Were not the very regiments of the King Protest- 
ants ? Why goon? And vet—oh! sad tothink! 
—while we knelt and prayed the army was scat- 
tered like a cloud of summer gnats by a shower 
and a breeze, and hundreds lay dead upon the 
field, and a thousand men were prisoners, and 
many were already hanging in gemmances upon 
the gibbets, where they remained till King Wil- 
liam’s coming suffered them to be taken down; 
and the rest were flying in every direction hoping 
to escape. 

*“O Lord! we thank Thee! 
Thee!” 

While thus we prayed we heard the door below 
burst open, and a tramping of a man’s boots; 
and Susan, hastily rolling up her hair, ran down- 
stairs followed by mother and myself, 

There stood Barnaby. Thank God! one of 
our lads was safe out of the fight. His face and 
hands were black with powder; his red coat, 
which had been so fine, was now smirched with 
mud and stained with I know not what—marks 
of weather, of mud, and of gunpowder; the right- 
hand side was torn away; he had no hat upon 
his head, and a bloody clout was tied about bis 
forehead. 

“ Barnaby !” I cried. 

“Captain Barnaby!” cried Susan, clasping her 
hands. 

“My son!” cried mother. “Oh! thou art 
wounded! Quick, Grace, child—a basin of water, 
quick !”” 

“Nay, ’tis but a scratch,” he said, “and there 
is no time for nursing.” 

“When, where, how,” we all cried together, 
“was the victory won? Is the enemy cut to 
pieces? Is the war finished ?” : 

“Victory?” he repeated, in his slow way— 
“what victory? Give me a drink of cider, and 
if there is a morsel of victual in the house—” 

I hurried to bring him both cold meat and 
bread and a cupful of cider, 
and drink 

“Why,” he said, talking between his mouth- 
fuls, “if the worst comes, it is better to face it 
with a— Your health, madam .” he finished the 
cider ‘Another cup, Sister, if you love me; [ 
have neither eaten nor drunk since yesterday at 
seven o’clock or thereabouts” He said no more 
until he had cleared the dish of the gammon and 
left nothing but the bone. This he dropped into 
his pocket ‘ When the provisions are out,” he 
said, wisely, ‘ there is good gnawing in the shank- 
bone of a ham” Then he drank up the rest of 


O Lord! we bless 





He began to eat 


the cider and looked around. “ Victory? Did 
some one speak of victory ?” 

“Yes; where was it? Tell us quick.” 

“ Well, there was in some sort a victory But 


the King had it.” 

“What mean you, Barnaby ? 
it? What King?” : 

“Not King Monmouth. That King is riding 
away to find some port and get some ship, I take 
it, which will carry him back to Holland.” 

“ Barnaby, what is it? Oh, what 1s it? 
us all.” 

“ All there is to tell, Sister, 1s that our army 1s 
clean cut to pieces, and that those of us who are 
not killed or prisoners are making off with what 
speed they may. As for me, I should have thrown 


The King had 


Tell 


away my coat and picked up some old duds and 
got off to Bristol, and so aboard ship and away, 
but for Dad.” 

“Oh, Barnaby,” cried my mother, “ what hath 
happened to him ? 


Where 1s he?” 
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“T said, mother,” he replied, very slowly, and 
looking in her face strangely, “ that I would look 
after him, didn’t 12 Well, when we marched out 
of Bridgewater at nightfall nothing would serve 
but he must go too, I think he compared him- 
self with Moses, who stood afar off and held up 
his arms, Never was there any man more eager 
to get at the enemy than Dad. If he had not 


been a minister now, what a soldier he would 
have made!” 

“Go on—quick, Barnaby.” 

“T can go, Sister, no quicker than Tean. That 


is quite sure.” 

“Where is he, my son?” asked my mother. 

Barnaby jerked his thumb over his left shoul- 
der. 

‘““ He is over there, and he is safe enough for 
the present. Well, after the battle was over, and 
it was no use going on any longer, Monmouth and 
Lord Grey having already run away—” 

“Run away? Run away?” 

“Run away, Sister. Aboard ship the Captain 
stands by the crew to the last, and if they strike, 
Ashore, the General 
runs away and leaves his men to find out when 
they We fought until 
there was no more ammunition, and then we ran 
with the rest. Now I had not gone far before I 
saw lying on the moor at my very feet the poor 
old Da LL” 

“Oh!” 

“He was quite pale, and I thought he was 
dead, So I was about to leave him, when he 
opened his eves. ‘ What cheer, Dad?’ I asked. 
He said nothing; so I felt his pulse and found 
him breathing. ‘But what cheer, Dad ?’ I asked 
him again, ‘ Get up if thou canst, and come with 
me.’ He looked as if he understood me not, and 
he shut his Now run 
away, the best thing is to run as fast and to run 
et I could not run with Dad 
f dead. So while I tried to 
think what to do, because the murdering Dragoons 


he is prisoner with them, 


will give over fighting 


eyes again, when you 





as far as you can 
lying in the road hal 


were cutting us down in all directions, there came 


galloping past a pony harnessed to a kind of go- 





cart, where, I suppose, there had been a barrel 
or two of cider for the soldiers. The creature 
was mad with the noise of the g ins, and I had 


much ado to eatch him, and hold the reins while 





I lifted Dad into the cart When I had done 
that, I ran by the side of the horse and drove 
him off the road, across the moor, which was 
rough going, but for dear life one must endure 
mu to North Marton, where I struck the road 
to Taunton, and brought him safe, so far 


‘Take me to him, Barnaby,” said my mother- 
“take me to him.” 
“ Why, mother,” he said, kind] I know not 


For, look you, if they cateh us, 


v, “ 





if ‘tis wise. me 
the 
go. for he is sped ilready . 
like thine 


son 


y will hang or shoot, though Dad they may let 
and for a tender heart 
*twould be yiteous sight to see thy 
from branch with a tight rope 
round his neck and thy husband dead on a hand- 
cart 


ay 


Mange 


ng 


a 


“ Barnaby, take me to him! 
“Oh! Is it true? 


Barnaby, is it 


take me to him !” 
Is it true? Oh! Captain 
really true? Then why are the 
bells a-ringing ?” . 
Clash! Clash! 
louder and louder. 


Clash! The bells rang out 
One would have thought the 
whole town was rejoicing. Yet there were a thou- 
Taunton town, and I 
knew not how many ever came home again, 
“They are ringing,” said Barnaby, “ because 
Kir ¢ Monmouth’s army is scattered, and the re- 
be is Well, had 
chance, and we are dished. Now must we 
Madam,” he said, earnestly, ad 
dressing Susan, “if I remember right, they were 
your hands that carried the naked sword and the 
Bible?” 


sand lads marched out of 


lion all over. we have our 


sing 


small again. 


They were my hands.” 

‘“* And they were your scholars who worked the 
flags and gave them to the Duke that day when 
you walked in a procession ?” : 

“They were my scholars,” she said, proudly. 

“Then, Madam, seeing that we have, if all ré 
ports be true, a damned unforgiving kind of King, 
my advice to you is to follow my example and 
run. Hoist all sail, Madam, and fly to some port 
—any port Fly false colors. When hanging, 
flogging, branding, and the like amusements set 
in, 1 think they will remember the maids of Taun- 
ton. That is my advice, Madam.” 

“Sir,” said Susan, bravely, though her cheek 
grew pale when he spoke of floggings and brand 
ings, “I thank you. Whither should I fly? 
Needs must I stay here and bear whatever afflic 
tion the Lord may Jay upon me. And since our 
Protestant hero is defeated, methinks it matters 
little what becomes of any of us,” 

“ Why” (Barnaby shook his head), “ King Mon- 
mouth is defeated, that is most true; but we who 
survive have got ourselves to look after. Sister, 
get a basket and put into it provisions.” 

“What will you have, Barnaby ?” 

“Everything that you can carry. Cold bacon 
for choice, and bread, and a bottle of brandy if 
you have any, and—all you can lay hands upon 
With your good leave, Madam.” 

“Oh, Sir, take all—take all. I would to God 
that everything I have in the world could be used 
for the succor of these my friends!” And with 
that she began to weep and to cry. 

I filled a great basket with all that there 
was in the house, and he took it upon his arm. 
And then we came away with many tears and 
fond farewells from this kind soul who had done 
so much for the Cause, and was now about to pay 
so heavy a penalty for her zeal. 

Outside in the street the people recognized 
him for one of Monmouth’s Captains, and press- 
ed round him and asked him a thousand ques- 
tions, but he answered shortly. 

“We were drubbed, I tell you. King Mon- 
mouth hath run away. We have all run away. 
How should I know how many are killed ? 
Every man who doth not wish to be hanged had 











best run away and hide. The game is up— 
friend, we are sped. What more can I say? 
How do I know, in the Devil’s name, whose 
fault it was? How can I tell, Madam, if your 
son is safe? If he is safe, make him creep into 
a hiding-place”’—and so on to a hundred who 
crowded after him and questioned him as to the 
nature and meaning of the defeat. Seeing that 
no more news could be got from him, the people 
left off following us, and we got out of the town 
on the east side, where the road leads to Ilmin- 
ster; but it is a bad road and little frequented. 

Here Barnaby looked about him carefully to 
make sure that no one was observing us, and 
then, finding that no one was within sight, he 
turned to the right, down a grassy lane be- 
tween hedges. 

“Tis this way that I brought him,” he said. 
“ Poor old man! he can now move neither hand 





nor foot; and his legs will no more be any use 
Yet he seemed in no pain, though the 
jolting of the cart must have shaken him more 
than a bit.” 

The lane led into a field, and that field into 
another and a smaller one, with a plantation of 


to him. 


larches on two sides and a brook shaded with 
third side. In was a 
linney, with a thatched roof supported on wooden 
pillars in front and closed in at back and sides. 
Jt was such a meadow as is used for the pasture 
of cattle and the keeping of a bull. 

At the entrance of this meadow Barnaby 
stopped and looked about him with approbation. 

“Here,” he said, slowly, “is a hiding-place fit 
for King Monmouth A road unfre- 
quented ; the rustics all gone off to the wars- 
though now, I doubt not, having had their belly- 
ful of fighting. 
tle in the meadow, but they are either driven 
away by the Club-men for safety, or they have 
been stolen by No troope will 
this day come prying along this road, or if they 
do search the wood, which is unlikely, they will 
ve be snug 
until we make up our minds what course is best.” 

“ Barnaby,” I said, “ take us to my father with- 
out more speech.” j 

“T have laid him,” he went on, “upon the 
bare ground in the linney; but it is soft and dry 
lying, and the air is warm, though last night it 
rained and was cold, He looks happy, mother, 
I doubt if he hath any feeling left in his 
limbs. Once I saw a man shot in the backbone, 
at d never move he lived 
bit Here he 1s. 

Alas! lying motionless on his back, his head 
bare, his white hair lying over his face, his eyes 


alders on a one corner 


himself, 





I suppose there were once cat- 





the gy 


psies 


not look in the linney; here can we 


and 


afterward; but for a 


closed, his cheek white, and no sign of life in him 
except that his breast gently heaved, was my fa- 
ther. Then certain words which he had uttered 
came back to my memory. “ What matters the 
end,” he said, ** if I have freedom of speec h fora 
single day se 

My mother threw herself on her knees beside 
him and raised his head. 

“Ah! my heart,” she cried, “my dear heart, 
my husband, have they killed thee? 


dear—speak, if 


Speak, my 
Art thou in pain? 
thee? Oh, is this 


thou canst! 
Can we do aught to relieve 
the end of all?” 

But my father made no reply. Ie opened his 
eves, but they did not move: he looked straight 
before him, but he saw nothing 
mut 


Then he mur- 
ed, in a low voice: “* Lord, now let Thy ser- 
vant depart in peace. 
perish, Lord.” 

And this, until the end, was the burden of all. 
He spoke no word to show that he knew any one, 
or that he was m pain, or that he desired any- 
thing. He neither ate nor drank, 
weeks longer he continued to live 


So let all Thine enemies 


yet for many 


CHAPTER XXIII 


began our miserable flight. Thus, in 
sat in the shade of the linney all the 
Outside, the blackbird warbled in the 
wood and the lark sang in the sky. 


Tuvs we 
silence, we 
morning 


gut we sat 


in silence, not daring so much as to ask each 
other if those things were real, or if we were 


dreaming a dreadful dream. Still and motionless 
lay my father’s body, as if the body of a dead 
man. He felt no pain—of that I am assured; 
it makes me sick even to think that he might 
have suffered pain from his wound; he had no 
Yet once or 
twice during the long trance or paralysis in which 


sense at all of what was going on. 


he had fallen he opened his lips and spoke after 
his old manner in the words of the Bible, but in 
a disjointed manner, as one who is in a dream or 
delirium. And he breathed gently that he 
was not dead. Barnaby, for his part, threw him 
self upon his face, and laying his head upon his 
arm, fell asleep instantly. The place was very 
q liet: at the end of the meadow was a brook, 
and there was a wood upon the other side; we 
could hear the prattling of the water over the 
pebbles; outside the linney a great elm-tree 
stretched out its branches; presently I saw a 
Squirrel sitting upon one and peering curiously at 
us, not at all afraid, so still and motionless we 
were. I remember that I envied the squirrel. 
He took no thought even for his daily bread, 
And the hedge-sparrows, no more afraid than if 
the linney was empty, hopped into the place and 
began picking about among the straw. And so 
the hours slowly passed away, and by degrees I 
began to understand a little better what had hap- 
pened to us, for at the first shock one could not 
perceive the extent of the disaster, and we were 
as in a dream when we followed Barnaby out of 
the town. The great and splendid army was de- 
stroyed; that gallant hero, the Duke, was in 
flight; those of the soldiers who were not killed 
or taken prisoners were running hither and thither 
trying to escape; my father was wounded, strick- 
en to death, as it seemed, and deprived of power 
to move, to feel, or to think. While I considered 


so 











this I suddenly remembered how he had turned 
his eyes from gazing into the sky, and asked me 
what it mattered even if the end would be death 
to him and ruin unto all of us, And I do firm 
ly believe that at that moment he had an actual 
vision of the end, and really saw before his eyes 
the very things that were to come to pass, and 
that he knew all along what the end would be 
Yet he had delivered his soul—why, then, he had 
obtained his prayer—and by daily exhortation 
had doubtless done much to keep up the spirit of 
those in the army who were sober and godly men 
Did he also, like Sir Christopher, have 
vision which should console and encour 


nother 






» him ? 
Did he see the time to follow when a greater than 
the Duke should come and bring with him the 
deliverance of the country? There are certain 
gracious words with which that vision closes 
which he loved to read and to expound—the vi- 
sion, I mean, of the Basketof Summer Fruit. Did 
those words ring in his mind and comfort him 
Then my 
thoughts, which were swift and yet beyond my 
control, left him and considered the case of Barna- 
by. 


even in the prospect of his own end ? 


He had been a Captain in the Green Regi 
ment; he 
eaught 


would be hanged, for certain, if he were 
My sweetheart, my Robin, had also beert 
a Captain in the Duke’s army. All the Duke’s 
officers would be hanged if they were caught. 


But perhaps Robin was already dead—dead on 
the battle-tield—his face white, his hands stiff, 
blood upon him somewhere, and a cruel wound 
upon his dear body! Oh, Robin! Yet I shed 
no tears, Humphrey, who had been one of the 
Duke’s be 
hanged if he were caught. Why—since all would 
be hanged—why not hang mother and me as 
well, and so an end! 

About noon Barnaby began to stir; then he 


chirurgeons, he would also surely 


grunted and went to sleep ag 
moved 
broad back 


ain: presently he 
his 
It was not 


once more; then he rolled over on 


and went to sleep again. 


until the sun was quite low that he awoke, sitting 
up suddenly, and looking about him with quick 
Suspicion, as one who hath been Sleeping in the 
country of an enemy, or where wild beasts are 
found, j 

Then he sprang to his feet and shook himself 
like a dog. 


he 


ened me earlier. 


Sister,” 1, “thou shouldst have awak- 


I have siept allthe day. Well : 


we are safe, so far.” Here he looked cautiously 





out of the linney toward the wood and the road, 
“So far, Is iy, we are safe. I take it we had best 
not until budge to-night; 
for not only will the troopers scour the country, 


walt to-morrow, but 
but they wili offer rewards , and the gvypsies—ay, 


and even the country folk—will hasten to give in- 


formation out of their greedy hearts. We must 
budge this very night.’ 
“ Whither shall we go, Barnaby ” 


He went on as if he had not heard my question. 
“ We shall certainly be safe here for to-night ; 
but for to-morrow I Best run the 
chance; for to-day their hands are full: they will 


doubt not 


be hanging the prisoners. Some they will hang 
first and try afterward; some they will try first 
and hang afterward. What odds, if they are to 
be hanged in the end? The cider orchards never 
had such fruit as they will show this autumn, if 
the King prove revengeful—as, to judge by his 
sour face, he will be 

Here he 


works and ways, his past, his present, and his 


” 


cursed the King, his sour face, his 


future, in round language which | hope his wound- 
ed father did not hear, 

“ We must lie snug for a month or two some- 
where, until the unlucky Monmouth men will be 
suffered t Ay! ’twill be 
a month and more, I take it, before the country 
will be left quiet. A month and more—and Dad 
not able to « 

“Where shall we be snug, Barnaby ?” 

“That, Sister, is what I am trying to find out 
How to lie snug with a couple of women and a 
wounded 


o return home in peace. 


raw 


Twas mad 
ness of the poor old Dad to bring thee to the 
camp, Child. For cannot—any of us 
part company, and if we stay together, ‘twill may- 
be bring our necks to the halter.” 


man who cannot move ? 


now we 


“Leave us, Barnaby,” I said—“ oh, leave us to 
do what we can for the poor sufferer, and save 
thy self,” 

“Ta, ta, ta, Sister—knowest not what thou say- 
Let me consider, 


est There may be some way 


of safety. As for provisions now; we have the 
What 
the plague did Dad, the poor old man, want with 
women when the fighting was on hand? When 
the fighting is done, I grant you, women, with the 
There 
are some pretty songs, now, that I have heard 
about women and drink.” 

“ Barnaby, is this a time to be talking of such 
things as drink and singing ?” 
Nevertheless, all com- 
wherefore, Sister, I Say no 


basket full—enough for two days, say 


tobacco and punch, are much in place. 


“ All times are good, 
pany not fitting : 
more.” 

“Barnaby, knowest thou aught of Robin ? 
of Humphrey ?” 

“} know nothing. They may be dead; they 
may wounded and prisoners. Much I fear, 
knowing the spirit of the lads, that both are killed 
Nay, I saw Humphrey before the fight, and he 
spoke to mne— 

“What did Humphrey say ?” 

“T asked why he hung his head and looked so 
glum, seeing that we were at last going forth to 
This I said because I 
knew Humphrey to be a lad of mettle, thoug 
his arm is thin and his body is crooked. ‘I 
heavy, Barnaby,’ he said, speaking low lest others 
should hear, ‘because I see plainly that, unless 
some signal success come to us, this our business 
will end badly.’ Then he began to talk about 
the thousands who were to have been raised all 
over the country; how he himself had brought to 
the Duke promises of support gathered all the 
way from London to Bradford Orcas, and how 





Or 


be 


meet the King’s army 


fo 


' 


9 
» 


' 
OU 


his friends in Hollar omised both men 


and arms; but none o 


i even pl 


f these promises had been 


kept: how Dad had brought promises of support 
from all the Non-conformists of the West, but 
hardly any, save at Taunton, had come forward , 


and how the army was melt 
And t 
had been the means of bringing so many to the 
Duke that, if 

upon his conscience. 
Robin thee, 
and I saw him no 
ut 


y away, and ho more 


recruits coming in hen he Said tha he 





they died, their deaths would lie 


nd he spoke lovingly of 
And 
As for 


yout success, | minded it not a sti 


and of Sister. so we parted, 


more. what he said 
uw. 
croaker turns out in the long-run to be bri 
the fight. Doubtless he 
Both are 


is dead, and Ro 





dead. I take it, Sister, thou hast lost 
thy sweetheart. Cry a little, my dear,” he added, 
kindly ; “twill ease the pain at thy heart, Tis 
natural for a woman to ery.’ 
“T cannot ery, Barnaby: I wish I could, The 
tears rise to my eves, but: Vv throat is ary, 
. i prayer or two, Siste [was wont to 


comtort the heart of Inv mother wheh she 


trouble.” 





“ A prayer ? 


pray Since this 











prayer? Oh, Leannot pray! If I were to pray 
now it would be as if mv words were echoed back 
from a wall of solid ro« We were praying all 
yesterday ; we made the Sabbath to a day of 
prayer without ceasing; and the n ing, when 
you opened the door, we were pralsil id thank- 
ing God for the merey of the great victory De- 
stowed upon us, And at that time the poor brave 

were brave enough to e end,” said 








poor brave men lying cold and 








the tield (among them may be Robin), « ie 
prisoners huddled toge her somewhere, and men 
hanging already upon the gibbets We were 
praising God—and my father lying on the ground 

icken to deat ind thou a fug and all of 





ruined! Prayer ? 


us pray trom 
such a pit of woe ?” 

‘Child,’ my mother lifted her pale face, “in 
the darkest hour pray without ceasing. Even 
if there happen even a darker hour than this, 


in and 


thanksgiving let 


everything by iver supplication With 


vour requests be made known— 





with thanksgiving, my daughter, 

Alas! I could obey the apostolic order 
*Twas too much for me So we fell into silence 
When the sun had quite gone down, Barnaby 
went forth cautiously Preset he came back 

“ There is no one on the road,” he said, “We 
may now go on our W The air of Taunton is 
dangerous to us. It breeds swift and fatal dis 
eases. I have now resolved what todo. I wi 
lift my father upon the cart again and put in the 
pony. Four or five miles sou’ west or thereabouts 
is Black Down, which is a No-Man’s-Land. Thith 
er will we go and hide in the combs, where no 
one evel comes, except the g ; 





“ How shall we live, Barnaby ?” 
“That,” he id, 
come to look about ' 


The nights 


said, “we shall find out when we 


There is provision fot 


is, 





two days. are warm 

cover, or Make It with branches, 

in the brooks and dry wood to bu 

may, perhaps, be safe When the country is 
quiet we will make our way across the hills to 
Bradford Orcas, where no one will molest vou, 


Lyme 
When sailors 


begin by asking 


and I can go off to Bristol o 
th 
shipwrecked, Sister, they do not 
t they shall do on dry land: 
feel the beneath the 
think of nothing now but of 
Barnaby, are 
a wounded man ?’ 

“Why, Child, for a 
and what else may happen i 
me the hill for a 


iis, 
deed” —he whispered, 


or wherevel 


ere are ships to be fou ire 





wl they ask only to 
feet. We must 


i place of safe 


stones il 





“ the open hills a proper place for 
the hills 
{ we stay he 


choice between 
re, 
But in 
so that my mother should 
Death is written on 
But 
Never did any man recover from 
,”” 

He harnessed the pony to 
little more than a couple o ; 
as he had brou from Taunton 
My mother made a kind of pillow for 

tied up in her , and so we hoped 
that he would not feel the 


give 


even wounded mah, 


not hear him—* he will die. 


his face. I know not how long he will live. 


he must di 





such evil plig 


eart, which was 


the 
planks laid by 


side 





side, just 





him with 


grass kerchief 


jogging of the cart. 
“The stream,” said Barnaby, “comes down 
from the hills. Let us follow its course up 
ward,” 
It was a broad stream with a shallow or 





the most part flat and pebbly; and on either side 
of the stream lay a strip of soft turf, broad enough 
as that 
lasted, we had very easy going; my mother and I 


walking one on each side, 


for the cart torun upon. So that, as long 
So as to Steady the p | 
low and keep the poor head upon it from pain 
But whether we 
rough, that head made no sign of feeling aught, 
and lay, just as in the linney, as if dead. Once 
it had spoken; now it was silent again. 

I cannot tell how long we went on beside that 
Twas in a wil 
the ground ascended ; the stream became narrow 
and switter; the 
turf failed altogether, and tl 
to keep the cart from upsetting. I went to the 
pony’s head, and Barnaby, going behind the cart 
lifted it over the rough places, and 
carried his end of it. The night was chilly; my 


went easy or whether we went 


stream. i, uncultivated country; 


el presently friendly strip of 


had trouble 


sometimes 





feet were wet with splashing in the brook, and I 
was growing faint with hunger, when Barnaby 
called a halt 

“We are now,” he said, “at the head of the 
stream. In half an hour or thereabouts it will be 
break of day. Let us rest Mother, you must 
eat something. Come, Sister, ’tis late for supper, 
and full early for breakfast. Take some meat 


and bread and half a cup of cider.” 
It is all I remember of that night. 


(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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WENT TO THE PONY’S HEAD, AND BARNABY, GOING BEHIND THE CART, LIFTED IT OVER THE ROUGH PLACES, AND SOMETIMES CARRIED HIS 
END OF IT.’—[See Besant’s Seriat Srory, “ For Fartn anp Freepom,” oN PaGE 662.) 
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WHOSE SOUL IS IN HER BONNET. 
\ HEN the first savage woman stuck a feather in her 

hair she originated the bonnet; and to-day even 
those who wear no other decoration than coins and 
ribbons braided in among their flowing tresses worship 
at the shrine of the bonnet, although it be to them 
an unknown god. The veil which the Moslem woman 
throws about her as she goes into the street is not 
merely the first principle of a bonnet, but its visible elab- 
oration with full head-gear, at once protective and con- 
cealing. Yet none of these poor creatures know the ab- 
solute delights of the new bonnet as it is with us more 
fortunate; their veil is one long piece of everlasting same- 
ness from great-grandmother to great-granddaughter ; 
their ribbons and jewels and coins were worn by the wo- 
men of their race hundreds of years ago in the same way ; 
there never can be any sense ‘of newness, freshness, nov- 
el effects, unused charm; they are, under all cireum- 
,Stances, so far as that part of the toilette goes, forever 
one and the same. But to their sisters, in the lands of 
what we eall civilization, the bon- 
net comes as a seasonable re- 
freshment three or four times a 
year, and every time gives them 
a feeling of renewed youth, and 
the happiness which springs 




















































; from putting another face on 
things. Every spring, with the 
sight of the new chip and its 
bright ribbons or velvets, flowers 
or plumes, there comes to the 
young girl the delighted hope 
that she may be lovely with that 
loveliness added to and crowning 
the loveliness of youth; there 
comes to her somewhat faded 
aunt or mother a feeling which 
is like the ghost of the young 7 
girl’s feeling, but which makes 
her comparatively happy by the 
’ Autumn Wrar.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 657. ] Breakrast Jacket.—Frontr.—[ For Baek, see Page 657 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 13-18. For pattern and description see Supplement,No. [X., Figs. 46-54. 
«HT 
Fig. 2.—Srrivep anp Prats Woon Costume. 
Front. -[See Fig 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIII., Figs. 36-45. 
reflex of the same sort of happiness which in her youth 
she knew when her own new spring hat blossomed into 
existence. There comes, at any rate, the assumption 
that such as she has become she is a pleasanter sight 
in the new bonnet than in the old one. Every summer 
the need of another hat when the glory of the spring 
hat has become tarnished, or a new gown makes the 
need of one felt, revives the pleasant emotion. Ev- 
ery fall, every winter, the changing season, the chan- 
ging mantle or jacket which makes the changed bonnet 
requisite, gives one the satisfaction of turning this way 
and that before the mirror, of examining the best points 
that one has left, of ignoring with happy facility the 
worst, of seeing one’s self in something that really is, 
# in its own way, an object of beauty, even if one is not 
an object of beauty one’s self. On the whole, it may 
be pronounced that the bonnet is an element of justi- 
fiable happiness in-the life of a woman, until such time 
om y. , - : oy : as it grows once again monotonous and sad in the crapes ; ut 
é i i ph Cs ‘ and veils of widowed or bereft old age. iy 
B 4 3 ( i 
| Hi 
7 
” 
Autumn Croak.—Back.—| For Front, 
' a see Page 657. } 
j CLora anp Morreé Costume. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, Fig. 1.—Srrirep ayp Praty Woot Costume.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
No. gs. 24-29. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 836-45. 


For description see Supplement. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mrs. Wrinstow's Sooruine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv 

30eNeETt’s Coooarne is the best and cheapest Hair 








Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[ Ad. ] 
Tue superiority of Burnerr’s Fravorine Extracrs 


consists in their perfect j yurity and great strength. Ad.] 





ADVERTLISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It ia delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


A MILLION BOKES & YEAR. 


Brandreth’s Pills purify 
the Blood, stimulate the Liver, 


strengthen the 










Kidneys, regulate 


the Bowels. They were introduced 
in the United States in 1835. Since 


that time over fifty millions of box- 


| the 


es of Brandreth’s Pills have 
been consumed. 
“: ° 4 
This, together with thousands of 


all 


positive evi- 


convincing testimonials from 
parts of the world, is 


dence of their value. 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, 
safe to 


absolutely harmless, and 


take at any time. 
Sold in every drug and medicine 


store, either plain or sugar-coated. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


BROADWAY and 14th ST., N.Y. 
DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 
LADIES’ CLOTH. 


Special Purchase for Cash of 300 pieces of 
52-inch French Ladies’ Broadcloth, in new 





shades and quality, usually sold at val 75; 

we offer this season as a leader at. : ' $1.25 
New Fall styles in French ene Goods | now 

open. Also, new weaves in All-wool and 


Silk-warp Black Dress Goods at 
lowest prices. 

Write for circular containing samples of Spe- 
clal Bargains in Henriettas and 
Cashmeres. 


BLACK SOLES. 


100 pieces Black Satin — 98 
150 pieces Black Satin Luxe 1.25 
80 pieces Black Fail le Fr oe nise 89 
125 pieces Black Faille Francaise. . 1.00 
150 pieces Black Faille Francaise. 1.25 
500 pieces Black Gros Grains........ 9c. to 2.00 
Novelties in Black and Colored Sitka, 

and all the new shades in Faille Fran- 

caise, Velvets, and Plushes, now on sale, 

at lowest prices 

BLANEETS. 

11-4 California Blankets...................... 5.98 
11-4 All-wool Dhawalaghiri Blankets. ....... 4.50 
11-4 Ail-wool Black and Red Piaid Blankets 5,00 
Full-Size Figured French Satine Down Quilts, 

worth $12.50 ; PU So nkedakds 0S exsresee 7.50 
Full Size Comfortables, Satine Lined......... 2.00 

HOSIERY. 

* Fast Black” Cotton Hose, our “Sanitary Dye,” war- 

ranted clean and fast in color, will not crock. New 


pairs given for all that do not prove as represented 

Ladies’ Hose, per pair, 35c., 50c., 65¢ 
Men's Half Hose, per pair, BBe. for size 7; advance 3c. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, now in press, 
mailed free as soon as received from printer. 
All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


| ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
Has few equals and no superwr in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, 
Elocution. Climate exceptionally 
moderate, For c “4 3 address 
RE . N. ENGLISH, M.A., 


PEERLESS. DYES 


Literature, 
healthy. Cost 


Principal. 


Are the BEST. 
SOLD BY paveswrs. 











For counteracting the irritating effects. of 1 retained Perspiration, 
| Chafing, Rashes, Itching, 
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ToLL WEIGA 
. ROYAL ny / 


Sso.urery put 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never 


vuries. 
th, and wholesomeness. 
ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 


106 Wall St., 


A marvel of purity, 


streng More economical than 


Royat Baking Powprr Co., 


James MeCreery & Co 


Invite attention to an elabo- 
rate display of their impor- 


N.Y. 


tations of Dress Goods and | 


Mantle Fabrics for the Au- 
tumn and Winter season: 
** Moose Cloth,” a rugged 
fabric, intended for walking 
costumes. “Valley Cash- 
mere,” a new, soft-finished 
material, richly interwoven 
with India colors in Ori- 
ental designs; also, material 
for wraps, woven to match. 
An extensive variety of 
fancy cloths will be shown, 
remarkable for the orig ri 
nality of effect and design, 
accompanying plain goods 
in the shades approved for 
the season. Also, complete 


lines of English Tweeds and 
Ladies’ ‘Tailor Suitings for 
street and practical wear. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ilth St., 
New York. 


BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


he 





etc. 








Is yo ry by any other remedy. 
ACKER’S TAR SOAP is sold by Druggists. 





he 





Its daily use insures smooth, soft skin, with improved tint and texture. 
25 cents, 


Sample, 4 cents if Bazar is mentioned. 


THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


short-weight | 


/ LP 


‘GS NE¥2 O's 
N.Y. 


Have received, and ave now offering, their 


Fall Importations of 
NOVELTIES 
IN 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


WRAPS, 


Jackets, Raglans, Gowns, Suits, 


&e., in exclusive designs, Also, 


The very latest novelties in 


DRESS FABRICS 


of every description. 


UPHOLSTERING GOODS, 





Lace Curtains, Draperies, &c. 


Ladies’, Gents’, 
Silk and Merino 


UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, &e., 


At prices, as usual, lower than any city house. 


Prepaid parcels, 5.00 and over, delivered free 
of charge within 100 miles of N. Y. City. 

Ther Fall and Winter Fashion 
Catalogue, containing over 200 illustrations, 


absolute ly indispe nsable to parties residing out of 





for postage. 


KOCH & CO., 


6th Avenue and 20th 
How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST &CO 


Street. 








N EW FALL STYLES 

a BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES, 
including everything from 
to Shoes, at the lowest prices. 
Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
a OPENING DAILY en 


NOVELTIES 


SILKS, VELVETS, PLUSHES, DRESS 
GOODS, PLAIDS AND STRIPES 
MOURNING GOOoODs, 
HOSIERY, etc., etc. 





Fall and Winter Catalogue sent on application. 


Le Boutillier ye Mrong 
__ Brothers, | NEW YORK. 


” ROPE LINEN FLOSS” 
EMPRESS CORD 
GERMAN CORD 
BARGARREN ART ARREAD 
BOOK on. EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 € 
JR LEESON « C$ 
567 Br me TES ee 








:| THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 


| DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 


98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
» 1474 sd Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
7 Temple P lace, Boston. 


. Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


| 610 6th Ave 


| Orriors: 
| 
| St., Brooklyn; 











You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
n than at anything else in the world. Either sex; all ages. Cost 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Children’s Fine | 


FOR 


Hats | 


SEAL-SKIN 
NALE. 


Special Discount this Month, 


20 new styles Seal-skin Jackets ; 
worth $125; price this week 8100. 
new styles Seal Jackets; 
worth $140; price this week $120. 


Seal English Walking- 


5 


20 
20 new styles 
Coats; 

e worth a price this week $135. 
20 new styles Seal S 
worth $185; 
;Seal S 


worth $200; 


sae ques ; 
price this week $150. 
20 


new styles 


© 


sac ques, 
price this week 8160. 
| 20 new styles Seal Sacques ; 

worth $225; price this week $180. 
20 new styles Seal Sacqnes ; 
worth $250; price this week 8200. 
s Seal Long Coats; 
worth $300; price this week $240. 
20 new styles Seal-skin Newmarkets; 
| worth $400; price this week 8320. 
20 new styles Seal Newmarkets; 

worth $500; price this week 8400, 


20 style 


new 





| SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
| OUR $50 PLUSH SACQUE, 
FOR PRICE; MADE AND FINISHED JUST LIKE 
OUR PERFECT FITTING SEAL-SKIN SACQUE. 
BARGAINS IN GENTS’ FUR-LINED OVERCOATS, 
SEAL-SKIN CAPS AND ROBES. 
FASHION BOOK FREE. 


PLUSH SACQUES. 
BEST IN AMERICA 





town, will be mailed on rece ipt of Six Cents | 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


| MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
103 Prince St. 











IMPERIAL” 
KID GLOVES. 


Best for Fit and Wear. 
HENRY M. PEYSER & CO., 


| 

| 

| 

| Importers and Manufacturers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 

| 92 Franklin Street. 138 and 140 Grand Street. 
3 For Sale by leading Dry-Goods Dealers. 

| 

| 

| 


- ‘Our American Homes ond Bow to Furnish Them.’’ 


FURNITURE Bf 


= J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


| 61, 63 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


| Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
| ity Furniture in America. Best Values Prices in 
| plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
| nished Spee imen Rooms Illustrated Handbook 

| * How to Furnish Our American Homes’’—sent on 
| application. = 

| PRESS COMMENTS. 

“Tt is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first class 
goods, and they sell them at reasonable prices. 
The magnitude of their warerooms, the vane ty of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.” 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Coler. 
events Dandruff and hair f: ng 
50c. and £1.00 at Drugeist 


The LATEST TOY TOY WY DERRICK. 


Affords endless amusement in hoisting and loauing. Can be used 
with other tovs. Simple. durable, and highly finished. For sale at 
SCHARLES BROS. , 24 W, 23d St.. and all leading stores, or wi!! be 
sent pr mabpalc dun receipt ¢ —MeCU BULAN BROS. 318 8 Oak St.,N.d 


In New Y oki of all kinds 


SHOPPING by a lady of experience. 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular reference 8. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


ECKER, 825 Broadway, New! 

















Established 1875, 
MRS. HELEN 


York. 


HOPPING carefully and promptly done. ae commis- 
sions charged. Mrs. J. L. Hunt, 108 Ww ‘arren St., N.Y. 


* HOPPING, —Send orders for Fall Goods and Styles 
to Lovuisz N. Burveieu, 272 Washington St., N. Y, 
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OCTOBER 6, 1888. 


AL. ARPER'S | BAZ: LR. 








MRS. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


ANSWERS HER CORRESPONDENTS’ QUES- 
TIONS IN REGARD TO THE RECAMIER 
PREPARATIONS. 


Mus. Aver receives daily a large number of in- 
quiries in regard to the Recamler Preparations. They 
svidently from people who have seen the dire ef- 
ts of the old-fashioned cosmetics; many are from 
women who have had their complexions ruined by 
using preparations that were represented as harmless 
and yet contained the most virulent poison; many 
are from women who hesitate to use anything on their 
faces for fear it will be detected; and many are from 
womeu who have been advised by their drug 8 not 
to try the Recamier Preparations, but to take some 
substitute for them which costs less money; and 
many are from those who consider the prices too ‘hig h. 
Now, Mrs. Ayer can only appeal to sensible women, 
and call their attention first to her posit ive assurance 
that noue of the Recamier Preparations contain lead, 
bismuth, arsenic, or other dangerous and inju 

»»isons. This is certified to by eminent chemists 
iors. Ayer is well aware that those drugs will soon 
ruin the complexions of those who use them, and 
conseguently destroy the re putation of the articles 
containing them. Giving her credit for ordinary in- 
telligence and the desire to maintain her business 
protits, it is not at all clever to suppose that she would 
use them in the Recamier Preparations. Neither is it 
clever to suppose that Adelina Patti, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Mrs. James Brown Potter, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Lily Langtry, Lillian Russell, and many other famous 
beauties, equally well known, would have used or en- 
dorsed the Recamier Preparations as they have done, 
unless they had been convinced before they tried them 
that they were absolutely uninjurious; nor would 
they have written the letters of endorsement unless, 


















ious 











after trial, they had found the results as stated in 
their letters. It is a common thing for envious 
manufacturers to assnre their patrons that these 
letters have been bought by Mrs. Aye Such a 
statement is an outrageous lie, and if true, why 


do not other manufacturers buy let 
same ladies? At thetime Mrs. Aver received them 
she did not have money enough to buy anything ; 
but does any reasonable person suppose that Miss 


ters from the 





Clara Louise Kelk , or Madame Modjeska, or 
Mrs. James Brown Potter, or Madame Paiti, 0 ny 
of the others could be bed to make a false state- 








a statement that would stand exposed as 
ifter the first trial of the preparation? Does 
not Miss Fanny Davenport's letie 


of perfect spontaneity and honesty % 





does Mrs. Aver knows that the great majority 
of American women feel assured that she would 
resort to no dishonest practices o the 
price It is true that it seems h e is 
only a living profit, and if the vie eam 
and other preparations are used according to di- 
rections, they will not be found so expensive 


Still, the day will come whe 
will find that it pays to prese 
against the ravages of our « 


all classes of women 
mplexion 
d to enhance 


ve the ¢ 


limate au 


their beauty, as it is becoming a disgrace for 
women to ap pe ir in public with a face marred by 
blackheads, pimples, liver spots, tan, suuburn, 


aid other unsightly imperfecti 
oughly known 


ns when it ist 
and understood that the Recamier 








Preparations will remove them 
——__—~»> 
POISONOUS SOAPS. 

Few ps yle re the risks they ran in using 
foap. nfortunately, a large portion of the high- 
ly scented toilet soaps, as well as the so-called 
castile soaps, are really made from the most hor- 
rible materials imaginable, including the carcasses 
of cats, dogs, and other animals in all st: 


decomposition. Many manufacturers spen 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually adve 
a cheap soap, and, of course, the ignorant p 
















simply because it lathers well, | tw 

thought It is believed that mar ises of obsti- 

nate and dangerous skin disease originate in the 

use of impure soap. ‘There is no soap that will 

not injure the complexion ultimately if fren. 
Recamier Soap, made by Harriet Inbbard Ayer, 

is the most popular, and is known to be absolutely 

pure. Mrs. Ayer advert on 

very limited ex as sh ‘ 

ing the ingredients ind me is bat a 


small margin of profit; and i 
how such large amounts of money can ‘be 
ably used in advertising soaps whic 
apparently low prices tis of the 
tance to use pure soap for bathing ch 
skins are tender, and susceptible to the 
poisons often found in soaps that are 
to the multitude at low prices 


Madame Patti gives her opinion of Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer’s Recamier Soap in the following words: 
Craie-y-Nos Castrir, Oct. 13, 1887 


Recamier Soap is perfect. Tthought other soaps 
good, but I had never tried the Recamie I shall 
never use any other. It far surpasses all toilet 
sUaps. AveELINA Patri-NLOOLINL 

—— ee 


A BRILLIANT YOUNG 
THE CHALLENG 


WOMAN. 
NEW 





GIVEN BY ONE OF 





YORK’S BELLES TO MRS. HARRIET 
HUBBARD AYER 
A short time ago a handsomely-attired woman 
- ut twenty-five years of age, and known as one 
the most brilliant of our society lles, entered 
Mrs Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s office and asked to 
see that lady. She was ushered into Mrs. Ayer’s 






room and the following conversation ensued : 

**Mre. Ayer,” said the young lady, “I have read 
your advertisements studiously, and 1 see that you 
often make the statement that the Recamier Prepa- 
rations are essential to the toilets of all women. Now, 
I desire you to examine my complexion carefully, and 
I challenge you to find a liver-spot, pimple, black 
head, freckle, or any other imperfection, and 1 defy 
you to give a reason why I should use the Recamier 
Preparations.”’ 

It was unnecessary for Mrs. Ayer to make a close 
examination, as she could see with the most cursory 
giance that the young woman before her possessed 


one of the most remarkable complexions she had ever 


seen. It was simply perfection itself—a complexion 
which would attract the admiration of the most fas 
tidious man in the world, and that almost any woman 





would make great sacrifices to obtain. ‘My 
girl,” said Mrs. Ayer, “I have had all sorts of com 
plexions submitted to me, and while I must confess 
that yours is the most perfect I have ever see 
didly assure you that you above 
the Recamier Preparations religiously V 1 
live. You say you are fond of society; you are fond 
of out-door exercise; you attend balls, dinne 
and indulge in late suppers after the theatre, « er 
one of which dissipations, while being highly enjoy- 
able, is enongh in itself, in all probability, to destroy 
your complexion within five years at the lon 


dear 





all others s 





each 









»y using the Recamier Preparations now and regular 
ly henceforth, with ordinary good luck you should be 
able to preserve that feature with which nature has 





s0 blessed you. Here is a picture of - idame Reca 
mier when she was over fifty years of age, and when 
she had been using her wonderful cream, which I 
now manufacture, for at least twe lity-five years, and 
except that she looks considerably stouter than she 
did in the picture painted by Gerard, the most inex- 
perienced observer can see that her complexion was 
then absolutely perfect, as not a line or wrinkle is to 
be seen, and the Goddess of Be: auty herself might 
well envy the lovely Recamier, matron though she 
then was.” 

The young lady 





assumed a serious air, and said, 


“y really must thauk you, for you have given me | 50cents; Vita Nuova Liver Pills, 


| good advice, and I shall act upon it. 





Will you kindly 
have sent to me a proper assortment of the Recamier 
Preparations, including the soap, which, by the way, 
I have been using for some time, as I find it better 
than any other.’ 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
RECEIVED BY MRS. AYER FROM MADAME 
ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI. 


Craig-y-Nos Castie, October 13, 18ST. 

I must repeat once more my belief that there never 
has been anything equal in merit to the Recamier Prep- 
arations, my skin is so immensely improved by their 
use. It has grown so smooth and so fair that I need 
not dread old age while these magic inventions of yours 
exist. October 31.—I use Cream, Balm, and Lotion 
every day of my life, and could not exist comfortably 
without them. Recamier Soap also is perfect. I 
thought other soaps good, but I had never tried the 
Recamier. I shall never use any other. It far sur- 
all toilet soaps. London, December.—I hear 
the Princess of Wales is delighted with the Recamier 
Preparations. I shall certainly recommend them to 
her Royal Highness when I next see her. I send you 
an autograph letter to enclose to the 
Wales. Later, from Spain.—I cannot tell you how 
anxious I am to do all I can for the Recamier Prep- 
f I tell every one here in Spain how much 
they have done for me. I have spoken to the Queen 
about them, and when I get to South America I hope 
to find a letter from you, telling me how I can best 
serve you there. I do want to help you, for I am 


passes 





urations. 


Princess of 





convinced your Recamier Preparations are the great- 
est boon ever invented. I could not comfortably en- 
dure a day without them. 

Apeuina Patti-Nioo.int. 


_ a os 
WOMEN OF INFLUENCE. 

Tue following letter from Mrs. M. Appleton Baker, 
well known in New York society, and a niece of Jus- 
tice Blatchford of the U. S. Supreme Court, is well 
worth reading: 

New York, July 28, 1S87. 

Dear Mrs. Ayer,—As one of the trying sequels to a 
long and — te illness, I have been afflicted with 
a most annoving skin disorder, for which I have tried 
many reme dies “without success. A few weeks ago I 
purchased a jar of “ Recamier Cream,” not that I : ul \ 
any faith in any so-called proprietary remedy, 
that I happened to know who you were, and fe 
you at least believed your Recamier toi 
tions were all you claimed. I find it diffic 
press my delight at the improvement in my face. Let 
it suffice that all my friends congratulate me on the 
wonderful cure ‘* Recamier Cream” has effected, and 
that my physician, Dr. Egbert Gurnsey, under whose 
care L have been since childhood, seeing the beneficial 
effect of your Recamier Preparations, said to me: 
will not prescribe anything for you to take internally. 
You cannot do better than to continue the Recamier 
Cream. I 7 not know what it is made of, but I know 
who Mrs, Ayer is, and I am sure you will derive more 
benefit from her cream than from anything else. Go 
on with the cream.” I feel I but do you justice in 
laying this well-earned tribute at the shrine of the 
beautiful Julie Recamier. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. APPLETON BAKER. 























Nl i 


i 


MADAME 


JULIE 





RECAMIER, 


(at the age of 56 years). 


Mes. Harrier Hesnarp Ayer has made all Americans familiar with the picture of Madame Recamier 


painted by Gerard, 


difference between the two pictures is an 
persons as they grow old. 

It has been written 
who had won the heart of Paris, tickle to 
The bloom was still there, 
wonderful color st 

Mrs. Harriet Hu 
with such wond 
Recamier Cream made 
as a preservative, 
emollient, as the 


evident 


all but he 


cheeks. 


bbard Ay 








anuexed certificate declares. 


increase in 
that in her old age Madame Rec imier was stil 


and when Chateaubriand, 
1] mantling her cheeks and recalling the days of her 


fnl results for the preservation of her complexion, 
after this formula to all women, 
and to those with poor complexions as a restorative. It 


and she now presents the picture of that beautiful woman taken at fifty-six years of ave 
lhe observer must fail to discover the slightest mark of 


age on that beautiful face, 
weight, which 


and the ouly apy 


seems inevitable with most 





a “most remarkably be vutiful yma 
‘Peaches had fallen from the trees, } not m her 
still her lover, came to see | he saw la 





youth.” 
is unquestionably the possessor of the formula which Madame Recamier used 
and she confidently recommends her 
old and young alike; to those with good complexions 


Is hot a Cosmetic, but a healing 


New York, July 10, 1888, 






Mrs. Harnirt gage AYR. 

Dear Madam,—We have, in accordance with your wish, inspected your works, studied the n wd 
examined the mat rt hai a he preparation of Recamier Cream. Our opinions in the matter are Ws 

he « stituents of the Recamier Cream are well-known remedial agents, and their properties are fully 
described and authorized in the American and French Pharmacopeias. 

l'hey are combined in a way which, while novel, is chemically correct, the resulting preparation being 
perfe vy safe and be neti il for the uses specified. Inu the proper sense of the word, Recamier Cream is not a 


ayvent for the skin. 





ations inv 
chan ' 
manufacture on an equally large scale 
amounts, the selling price must be considerably t 
Yours very respectfully 








t would be unable to put up the Recamier Cream from the correct formula 
Ive di u its successful production require mechani: 
und which wou id be difficult, if not practically impossible, on 
iances reyuired in its production could he make it 
and bought the ing: 
gher than that 


since the 
al manipulations for which he is not prepared 
Nor if he had the apparatus and 
as cheaply as you do, 
lients in large quant 
fixed by you. 


i small scale, 
ubless he 
ities, Pre 


went into 





7% 


pared i 


Henry A. Morr, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin, and American Chemical Societies. 
Tuos. B. SvitumMan, M.So. Pu.D. 


Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Technolo gy. 


Peres T. Ss. 
Professor of General ana Applied Chemistry, 


If your druggist does not have the Recamier Preparations and Vita Nnova, refuse substitutes 
If he will not do this, order them yourself : 
and 54 Park Place, 
Recamier Cream, Balm, and Freckle Lotion, $1.50 each ; 
25 cents ; 
Send money by postal order or registered letter. 


him order them for vou. 
charges. Address Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 52 
Bazar. Prices: 
cents; Recamier Soap, scented, 50 cents; unscented, 
25 cents. 





Austen, Pu.D., F.¢ 





Rutgers College and 
New Jersey State Scientific School 

, and have 
ind they will be sent you free of express 
York City. Please mention Harper's 
Powder, large boxes, $1: half box, 50 
Vita Nuova Tonic, $1: Vita Nuova Confec 





New 


llous, 


667 
MRS. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
ANSWERS HER CORRESPONDENTS’ QUES- 
TIONS IN REGARD TO VITA NUOVA, 


Mrs. Ayer is constantly receiv 
gard to Vita Nuova, and she 





ing inquiries in re- 
takes this opportunity 










to answer them. In the 4irst place » oe Nuova does 
not contain morph opium, t 
articles, It is not a w ; 

pres of one of New 





1 the price at 


» half the price the 















t when made from t} m direct. Mrs. 

assures the public that it nnot be injurious or 
create any habits or tastes, sks if it is possible 
that the Rev. David Sw uncey N Esq., 
Henry Watterson ( in J. O'Brien of 
the Supreme Cot Ex-Governor An 
drew G. Curtin of L many others of 
like character, who ilth above every- 
thing, who command the idvice, t 
who are certainly known i intanity as intelli- 
gent gentlemen, w d ind endorsed a 
remedy unless they felt it was just as 
represented. Of course » skey il persons 
who think it is impossible for the manufacturer of a 


remedy to be honest, and there are many 














ers who, for some reason or other, desire to substitute 
other remedies in place of Vita N r- 
sons are ignorant or me Mrs u 
to read carefully the subj tiflcat 
nk, July 10, 1888, 

Mes. Harntet Honsarp Ayre 

Dear Madam We have, in accordance with your 
wish, inspectec uur works, studied the processes, 
and examine se materials used in the preparation 
of Vita Nuova. Our opinions in the matter are as 

ows 

The Vi 1 no sense a wine of coca. It 














is compounded of an excellent brand of wine, in 
which are dissolved the substances that impart to 
it its specific prope sas aremedial agent. The 
substances used in its preparation : f fine 
grade, and are obtained trom well and 
trustworthy manuf 
/ : 1 tonic suitable to 
vous system aid 
and indigestion. 
ve scale, and, as 
re amounts 
extent mecha 
Ss 1 r 
we 
» put i 





respectfully 








nrky A. Mort, Pu.D., LL.D., 
er of the London, Paris, Ber- 
ind American Chemical Soci- 
Tu Stittuman, M.Sc., Pa.D., 
Pre sor of Chemistry of the Ste- 
plied 
und 


rsey State Scie 





THE NEW YORK HERALD ON 
OVERWORK. 
A GREAT EDITOR EXPRESSES HIS OPINION 
ON A SUBJECT WHICH INTERESTS 
ALL AMERICANS. 
Tur Herald, of August 18th, cont 
rial from whi 


ined an @dito- 


h we make the fo 





lowing extracts 











**We Americans are a hard-working, ambitious 
people. Life is a pretty steady grind, without a 
holiday The passion for money overrules all 
other considerations, and we assume terrible risks 
in achieving our purposes. The jog-trot to wealth 
does not suit our taste We must ga p-hill 
and down in a breathless, almost joy hurry. 
But the excitement tells nevertheless. This man 
drops out, and that man, and the other man, with 
heart disease, or some such diabolic attack; but 
we keep up the hustling as lungs and 
brains and nerves ¢ be replaced for a price, 





like the pieces of a Wate 
The Herald wou) ! enefited its 
ers if it had inserted the following ] 


vised them to follow the sug 


yury watch 
) 





1 have ally ead- 


etters and ad- 





by men of such capable jud 









From Hon. Morgan J 
Supreme Court, State of } 
N 
Mrs. Harniet H. Aver 
Dear Madam, — Having 
tonic, ‘* Vita Nuova,” I des 
nial to that of many othe 
“e. 
! i period of at mental strain, 
test service as stimulant and 
ind can therefore recommend it 
object to til kinds of a ne 
stimulants, and who feel the need of something to 














re > them at such times 
Yours respectfally, 
Morean J. O’Brien, 
Rev. Davin Swine, of Chicago, writes: 
Lake Geneva, Wis., Jnne 1887. 
Dear riend Mra. Ayer You and I have so long 
been pet il friends that Tam almost afraid that my 
regard for you helps make your ** * bette 
than other n nes, ids wism 1 
enemy that has d . ears, but 





it has already brought me pea 

















great merit as a help to nature. 
magica npound, 1 the juice of some pl 
in the heart of Africa by some heaven-g ed tramp 
but is wholly rational and scientific With k ont 
s, your friend, Davip Swina. 
Hon. S. S. Cox, M.¢ i te U.S. Minister to 
Turkey, writes 
I have the pleasure to state that I have been pat 
aking of the ** Vita N vhich is most benefi , 
for a person of n ‘ ur temperament and 
and I eert V no li s behalf It 
is well named “ New Life Yourst 
June 17, 1887 3. S. Cox. 
Vita Nuova is the bes y for dyspepsia, ner- 
erwork It w 1s 
rest the weary bra 
ed nerves As it is 
tion of a famous phy AD, 





ick medicine. As it is made 
irer, you are assured I 





ised and endorsed by me 
women vou all know and respect, 
an unknown or untried remedy : 


get the genuine; refuse anbstitutes 
Hubbard Ayer, 52 Park Place, Ne 
tional testimonials from Hon. Henry Watterson 
Kentucky, Ex. Gov. Andrew G. Cur n, of Pent 


vania, and many others of like character and reputa- 





York, for uddi- 
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THE PROPER TREATMENT. 

“MISTAH FARLEY,I GUESS DE BABY’S SWALLERED SOME 
RAT PIZEN, AN’ MA T'OUGHT MAYBE YOU'D KNOW WOT WAS 
GOOD FUR IT” 

** WY, CHILE, YO" MUS’ GIB IT A ANECDOTE RIGHT AWAY!” 


FACETIZ®. 
SOMETHING OF AN ARTIST. 

A sMALt boy, seeing an apple on the mantel-picce, begged his grandmo- 
ther to give it to him. 

*“*What co you want of it?” asked grandma. 

* Well, I guess my mother could make an apple-pie out of it,” was the 
reply. ‘She's considerable of an artist.” 

satiation 
MEANT THE SAME THING, 


“Who will enjoy church the most to-morrow evening 2?” was a question 
one evening in the game of “ Impudence” among a circle of young peo- 
ple sojourning in the country. 

* Who will most enjoy the going and coming ?” coquettishly ventured a 
young girl to whom it fell to ask the following question. 

** Why, that’s what I meant,” exclaimed the first, with a naiveté which 
was greeted with peals of laughter. 

—— 


MALAPROPISM. 

This we deem to be one of the most abundant sources of American 
humor. Every community has its Mrs. Malaprop, and every community 
seems to enjoy ber marvellous capacity for twisting the English language 
inside ont to the full. 

The Bazar hears of a dear old grandmother living not a thousand 
miles ont of Philadelphia who accounts for the vagaries of her grand- 
s80n, a young Sophomore at one of our large colleges, on the ground that 
**he has not yet reached the years of desecration.” On another occasion, 
when this same youngster had been acclaimed president of his class, his 
fond ancestress wrote to a dear friend in the West that ** George had 
been elected president by declamation,” which was no doubt true. 

——— > 
NEARLY A TRAGEDY. 

Finst Tracepian. “Oh, I did splendidly on my Western trip.” 

Srconp Dirro. “ Who supported you ? 

First Teaceman (indignantly). “ Sirrah, I suppor-r-rrted meself.” 

ene Se ee 
AN APOLOGY NECESSARY. 

GENTLEMAN (at an evening entertainment). * Pardon me, sir, but am I 
not addressing the Duke of Wynn Wylyys?” 

GentLeman Appressen (drawing himself up with hauteur). “ Sir, 1 am 

he head waiter.” 
the head waiter phil ao 
EVERYTHING CHECKED. 

Finst BaGGaGr-man “I say, Mike, all av these trunks belongs to the 
wan woman. Wat d’ye s’pose is in them ? 

Sroonp BaaGaGe-man, * Shure, Jerry, an’ it’s her war-rdrobe. She's a 
celebrated actress.” 

First BagGagr-man. “And what's in the small hand-bag that goes 
wid ‘em ?” 

Sroonp Bagecace-man. “Be gobbs, Jerry, oi'm thinkin’ that’s wot 
houlds ber janius.” 




















WORK FOR 


THE 


GARDENER. 


“IT WANT MY HAIR TRIMMED.” 


“PARDON, BUT ] VOULD RACOMMEN’ A HORTICUL- 


TURIST,” 























‘UNDER 





FULL 





SAIL.” 





A LOSING BUSINESS, 


“Is IT A-GOIN’ TO TEK YO" ALL DAY TER GIT THAT 
BUCKET 0’ WATAH? YO’ BETTAH BE EXERCISIN’ YO'SE’F!” 
“Wy, DE BUCKET LEAKS FASTER 'N DE PUMP DO!” 


NOT MUCH BREAKAGE. 

“Oh, the Frenchman was very harshly treated. They threw him off 
the balcony into the street.” 

“They did?) Well, was he hurt much? Anything broken ?” 

“ Nothing but his English.” 

Pe. ere 

There is a policeman in Boston who has carried his club for fourteen 

years, and has never struck anything but attitudes in all that time, 


ind 
A WISE AND WITTY ANSWER. 
Dr. B , of Augusta, Georgia, having been cornered by a lady mem- 


ber of his congregation who demanded an explanation of his statement 
that most women were egotists, is said to have excused himself by say- 
ing: “* But, my dear madam, the ladies cannot help themselves. It is 
nature who has given them their beautiful I's.” 
se 
AN AUTUMN QUERY. 
Tis not so very strange if, after all, 
The maiden whom I've loved the summer through 


Should know me not when, in the fall 
I meet her walking on the Avenue. 


Because the warmth of summer's gone, 

The very trees no longer know their leaves; 
The field the daisy’s left forlorn, 

The wheat deserts its parent sheaves ; 


The hotel parlor even is bereft 
Of that which gave to it its charm; 
Naught of summer's glory now is left 
To city street or rural farm. 


So why should I complain that I, 
Returning to my urban fold, 
Should be thus passed unnoticed by, 
When e’en Dame Nature suffers from the cold ? 
CARLYLE Siti 
ae eae SNe 
Love in a cottage is not nearly so suite as love in a flat 
haa aoe 


HOME AGAIN. 

Parkins. ** No, I didn’t have much of a vacation. I was working hard 
all the month.” 

Sarrurrs. ** Working on your vacation 2?” 

Parkins. “Yes. There was a very pretty rich girl at the hotel, and I 

worked eight hours a day trying not to propose to her.” 





———— 


“What you want, bredren,” said a colored preacher, waving his arms 
wildly to emphasize his words—‘“* what you want is sanctifigumption ! 
Get sanctifigumption, if you don’t get nothing else!” 
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AN INNOCENT GAME 'STER THE COOK’S DILEMMA, 
(Continued from page 659.) “Two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar and one 
wilderment she was full of gentle but triumphant | of soda to a quart of flour” was formerly the 
assertion. : standing direction in every kitchen for making 
“ What are they all in here for this way 2” she | light biscuit, cake, ete. It has been found of late 
asked Charlotte, quite openly. ; that the old rule won’t work, double this quantity 
“Oh, Aunt Lucinda, where have you been 2” of cream of tartar being frequently required to 
Lucinda looked about on them all with a sort | produce the former result, and even then, owing 
of mild dignity. She stood quite straight. “I’ve | to the great variation in strength of the best 
been a-visitin’.” cream of tartar that can be purchased at the 
“ What?” stores, uniform results can no longer be depended 
“T’ve been a-visitin’.” upon in its use. 
“Oh, Aunt Lucinda, where ?” The cause of this inferiority of modern cream 
“ve been to Denham.” of tartar is explained by the Massachusetts State 
“ Denham ?” Board of Health, and also by the New York State 
“Yes: it’s forty mile away, an’ I’ve been on Board of Health, which, in a recent examination 
the cars. I’ve been a-visitin’ my cousin on my | of 27 samples of cream of tartar, claimed by 
mother’s side that lives there—Mary Ellen Tay- | dealers to be of the best quality, found them adul- 
lor. She’s livin’ with her oldest son, an’ she’s sit- | terated with alum, terra alba, phosphate of cal- 
uated real pleasant. I hadn’t seen her for twenty- cium, ete., from 3 to 93 per cent. Five samples 
five year.” were adulterated with terra alba to such an extent 
“Oh! how did vou get there ?” that they were really terra alba with a little cream 
“T went on thessteam cars,” replied Lucinda, | of tartar added. In the soda examined, from 17 
with a lofty air. per cent. of carbonate of lime to 25 per cent. of 
“But how? Nobody saw you. How did you | ground gypsum were found. Of course it is im- 
get started, Aunt Lucinda?” ” | possible to produce light or wholesome pre: ba 
wucinda surveyed her niece with a look of | Such stuff as this for a leavening material, anc 
Pe: cunning. “I jest went down ’eross-lots | the best cooks, if relying upon its use, must fre- TRYING TO MAKE EDENIA. 
an’ got on. I didn’t see nobody,” said she. quently fail in their work. The old formula, i - eee 
It was quite true, and had been quite feasible, | therefore, no longer to be relied upon, must give LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 
as everybody saw. There was no regular depot | Way to new methods. EDENIA, ALPINE VIOLET. 
at Foster, nothing but a little rude shed with a | Science, fortunately, comes to the aid of the MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. GOYA LILY 
bench, where passengers, if there were any, wait- | cook in this dilemma with the ever-ready baking | LUNDBORG'S RHENISH COLOGNE, 
ed. That day there had been none, and the road powder ; but here again the greatest care is | DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. 
was lonely. Lucinda had been quite unseen and | Necessary in selecting a baking powder, to avoid These Perfumes are for sale by almost ail }’ruggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for 
unmolested in her journey across-lots and her | one that may not only spoil the work of the cook, any reason, itiey cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 
waiting at the station. Now that she had ap but will make the cookery produce dan instrument LADD & COFFIN, PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


of danger to the health. Most of the baking 24 Barclay St.. cor. Church Ste, New York. 
ders and bread preparations of the market are a 


ithe tr em ar FOR THE ASKING |BELIEF AT Last! 


from alum, which is poison, o1 
TRADE [Q. DW.] Mark. 
YOU CAN OBTAIN 


phosphates derived by disgusting processes from | 
the solution of old bones in sulphurie acid, and | CALU Wi ET 
CORSET CLASP. 


that nothing but the wind of death could take | hence their use is attended with th incon toy’ AM 
| 3 \ 
NO MORE STRAINING. 


her away } venience and dangerous results that follow the P. 
The women had stood about, astonished and | use of adulterated cream of tartar. The only | 

Unfasten Your Corset Standing or 

Sitting. 


panic-stricken. Finally one “ Well,” | way to overcome these difficulties would seem to | 
NEW STYLE, Oo 


peared, it seemed strange that no one had thought 
of-such disappearance, But 


as soon of 


pow 








a solution of her 


people would have dreamed a marsh above 
flower taking to the railroad as of Lucinda Moss. 
She had been so long in one 


that it must be flower, and 


described, from 





place that it seemed 
with her as with the 


sane 





TERIAL TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE 
SILVER SERVICE BEAUTIFULLY, 
WITHOUT ABRASION, AND 
THUS LEARN HOW YOUR 
WARE CAN ALWAYS BE 
MADE TO LOOK LIKE 















spoke up. 





baking 
established 


wholesomeness, and 


said she, “ I know one thing: if I was to say what | be in the selection of a 
I thought, it thoroughly well - reputation, 
All this go-round— purity, effective 
Charlotte interposed. as a leavening agent have been confirmed | 
aunt bevond contravention. The Royal Baking Powder 


powder ot a j 


| 
would be somethin’ pretty plain. | whose } WRITE 


YOUR 
ADDRESS 


absolute 
She stepped before her | 
who had begun to shrink. 


power 


7 Don’t vou say | 






( ' | ANDNAME THIS OF | RIDE: 
a word to blame her; I won’t have it,” said she. meets this want more nearly than any other, and | PAPER PLAINLY TIME AND myer twisis¥® 
“Well, if you want to excuse it, after all the has been recommended by the Government chemist | ON A POSTAL CARD, MONEY, 


as the most acceptable and perfect s ibstitute for 
the old-fashioned cream of tartar and soda. It is 
undoubtedly pure, and its merits have given it a | 
sale probably equallit g that of a other baking j 
powders combined. Its manufacturers have an 
advantage over all others in possessing facilities 
for obtaining pure materials, They refine their 
cream of tartar direct from the imported crude 
was full of the fragrance of tea. Charlotte poured | Sr@pe acid by means of patented processes, ex 
out a cup, and passed it to Lucinda, “I thought | ¢lusively their own, by which the cream of tartar 
we'd have tea to-night,” “And Tye | is vendered absolutely pure and uniform in | 
been thinking—this cake neighbors | Strength. In addition to this, they employ a 

brought in, but I don’t think it is nearly as good number of expert chemists who thoroughly test 

as that cup-cake you used to make, and I wish | every pound of ingredient used, and admit no 

you'd > to-morrow, Aunt Lucinda, if | ™aterial into the Royal Baking Powder compound 

you feel like it.” until they have demonstrated it chemically pure 

“Yd jest as lief as not.” Lt consequence, 
all trembling with smiles, | 

The next night, when Charlotte came home from | 
school, she had a little parcel that she handed to 

micinda. ‘ Here’s something I bought for you, | 
Aunt Lucinda,” said she. Lucinda opened the 
parcel. It was a pack of cards, “I don’t know | 
but I'll let you tell my fortune, after all, if you’d 
like to,” observed Charlotte, after a while. 

After supper that evening Lucinda moved the 
things on the table back, and spread out the 
eards. She bent over them, and her face took on 
a wise and important expression. “ Well,” said 
she finally, there’s a light- 
complected man right close to you, Charlotte q an’ 
a weddin’ ring, for the first thing—” 


had—” 
repeated Charlotte 

neighbors had one 
and Charlotte and Lucinda were 
together. Charlotte went directly 
supper. When she called out Lucinda there was 
array on the table: plenty of cake and pie, 
cold meat and vegetables. The room 


we've had and you've 
“T won't hear a word,” 
After 

departed, 


trouble and worry 


MAIL IT TO US AND 
THE MATERIAL WILL BE 
SENT TO YOU POSTPAID, OR 


FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS A YW eT 
FULL SIZE BOX WILL BE SENT. bs Ke | 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. — 
| THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


if 
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a while the by one 
alone 


about getting 


a fine 
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| ed 


and some 
witH ELECTRO-SILICON THE PLATE-cLEanen 
OF THE PRESENT DAY CAN ACHIEVE, WITHOUT 


ABRASION, EFFECTS OF BRILLIANCY HERETOFORE 
UNKNOWN.”* MARION HARLAND. 


“6 PALD IN G's 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the streneth 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with | 

Sold Everywhere. 


said she. 


is some the 


No Bruised Hands. Press Protected by 
Elastic Strap. 
Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nur 


Insist upon having it in your Corsets 
for sample 25 cents. 


HAFF & WALBRIDCE, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
76 LEONARD ST., N. ¥. 
all Dealers. 


PE BROWNS 
FRENCH 
|DRESSING 


FOR — 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 

EXHIBITED ° 


make some 


was | AS a the action of this powder is 

always uniform, as well as of the highest degree of 
power, and never fails to produce light, sweet, 
wholesome, and palatable bread, biscuit, or cake. 
With its universal market,and the great magnitude 
of its sales, this company finds it to its interests to 
adopt extraordinary methods, which no 
baking-powder maker whose market is limited to 
a single state or locality can afford. 


icinda’s face 


For sale by 
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The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 


in a meditative voice, “ 
brush. 
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Work-Basket with Embroidered 
Cover. 


See illustration on double page. E XTRACT | 

of MEAT 
NHIS work-basket from the South Kensington : P : } 
N. B.—tienuine only with fae-simile of | 


| Royal School of Art Needle-work is of wicker, Pager age : ; : or 
painted black and picked out with gold. Both Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


the upper and lower receptacles are lined and 
fitted with rich yellow silk The cover, of creamy Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t'd, London. 


colored linen, has an appliqué of silk, which is 
For Baby’s Skin. 

























BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


An embodiment 
of Hygienic prin- 
ciples in a Ladies’ 


The Fashionable Par' Isa Dressit Ker 


iit for the perfect fit of 


worked up Ww ith different shades of the same colo: 


It is finished off with handsome balls and bows ill only adu 


of yellow plush and satin, and has altogether a Tue Loventest, Wuirest, CrLearest, Sorrest, Waist. corsets of the firm of 

most pe eel effect. It is but one of the | Purest skin, free from pimple, spot, or blemish is pro- COMFORT, DE VERTUS SCQURS, 
many beautiful baskets of which a great variety | duced by | Ease of Movement 12 RU E AUBER, PARIS. 

is always to be found in their rooms. <A working | CUTICURA SOAP. anda bap ner : ANNE D’ AUTRICHE, ’”? improved 
pattern of the cover is given in Fig. 2. It is a } Graceful Form. for the fashions of this year 


It is absolutely 


The corset “INFANTE,” the newest cre 


. Py : . - jure, | Price b nail, ¥ 
most effective design for outline stiteh, done in delicately medic al ia spoke mes S80G indispensable for afternoon dresses 
crewels on linen, or in the new linen threads quisitely perfumed, and  CEINTURE. RECENTE, ”? the 


' The corset 
GRILDREN'S | cts 
CORDED anilie 8 need not be prese at at 1@ measureme nt to 

btain a perfect fit. It is sufficient to apply for a 
WAISTS obta perfec 8 fi 0 apply 


notice giving all necessary information, to obtain a 
With SHOULDER STRAPS perfect corset. 
Hand Finished. Buttons at hack, 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT & DRESS CO. 5.8 


WEEDSPORT,N.Y. Est. 1728. 


simply incomparable as 
an Infantile Skin Seap 
If used from moment of 
birth, is sure lo prevent 
every species of skin 


which are almost as handsome as silk, and can 


be adapted to a variety of uses. | 


ssion of ele t comtort 





ADVERTISEMENTS. } 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 





greater than that of all 
other infantile skin 
soaps in the world com- | 


- FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 
36 Prize Meda Mfs. Chocolate & ¢ 








’ > . . - 2 
pty bined. Sold throughout | a ee a 7 oe ae 
STOCKINGS igi com esicime: A PERFECT soap. poses—baking, maki 
' Porver Dave & Curemioar Co., Boston, U.S. A. Most valuable toilet luxury cor fe tionery, » hehe 
WY DP Pp; Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” | a ever produced. Exceeding- colate s th 
FP. Robinson Dye os? d | ly beneficial in its effects on the wor ae ee 
METROPOLITAN Be} the skin, and gives a clear, each wrapped. For sal 





CONSERVATORY OF 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptionai advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. Successful 
one genuine without our | musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- 
tr: nde - mark on each pair. | ulty - #1 actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Send for price-list. Prominent among them are: Dupiry Buok, ALuert 
R. Parsons, and Harry Rowe SHetiey. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B, HAWLEY, Masical Director. 


We guarantee un abso- 
lutely clean, fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and unsurpassed wearing 
y qualities. 


MUSIC, oe wennees. 
and at wholesale by Austin Nrowois & Co 
ind Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


WHITE TAR SOAP 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin 
Ask for it. Drug and Dry-Goods Stores. 


THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren Street, 


PEERLESS DYES 


Beautiful Complexion. 
If yourdruggist does not keep 
it. send 6c. tor sample cake. 


A.M. COBB, Boston, Mass. 


, Importers 
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DRESSMAKERS, anew At. 
anew At- 
tachment by which Featherbone Dress Stay ae an be put 
into Dress Waists with Sewing Machines, very rapidly, 
and much better and smoother than by hand. Price 2h 
Agents wanted. Descriptive circular free. Address 
Warren Featherbone Uo., Three Oaks, Mich. | 


Diseases, 


TRADE MARK. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 


N. ¥. 


927 Broadway, N. Y. 
tH State St, Chicago. 


2 West Ith St., N.Y. 


Are the BEST. 
49 West St., Boston. 
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Fie. 2.—DESIGN FOR COVER OF WORK-BASKET.—Workine Partrern.—From ta 
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Importers of DONS tabl 


| 
GENERAL DRY GOODS | Pe 
THE HIGHEST CLASS OP NOVELTIES ber Wraps and Jackets, 


SILKS AND DRESS FABRICS. Paris and London Styles. 


orrespondence solicited, and Orders from all sec- 
idee of ‘the country receive special attention. Sam- 
ples sent on application. 


wet pe Cheokuwiwt Str 
¥ Philadelphia 
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M J. Hol ‘ew Story “MILDRED’S AMBITION” 
ary O m es’ : story of social ambition, by the most 
popular story writer in America, Every mother should read it and place it in the hands of 
her daughters. A pure, domestic story—not at all sensational, but intensely interesting. 


Yew Story § 
Rose Terry Cooke’s “or tie ANCIENTS” 


A story of dress and redress. 


“LUMAN SKINKLE’S ww Josiah Allen’s Wife 


RELIGION” 
The best story she has ever written. Its rich, keen sarcasm is irresistible. She keeps 
the reader convulsed with her sharp hits—spiced with pure fun, strong 


common sense and sound moral lessons. 


. 5 POEMS — with full-page drawings, finest 
Wi il Carl eton Ss illustrations ever engraved, by best artists, 
“THE GRAND OLD DAY”: 


a Thanksgiving poem. 


“THE VOICE OF A STAR” 


HOW a Christmas poem. 


WOMEN 
CAN 
MAKE 

MONEY 


ae ? ? 
e eoadovey KAS 9th bt. 
The above are a few of the special 


features to be found in the Au- 
tumn numbers of the 


LADIES’ 
Home Journal 








| 
| 
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SKETCHES 





3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


Amo ~3 the supplementary features, unequaled 
yncise and trustworthy information, are 


A Biographical Dictionary 


giving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted Per- 
sons of ancient and m¢ dern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places; and a Vo- 
eabulary of the names of Noted 


Fictitious Persons and Places. 
The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS which are appro- 
priately found in the body of the work. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 
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THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov. 15, 1887), 
the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
} durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; uot 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. | 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists. Sham- 
pooing, hair dyeing on the premises,any desirable shade. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 


Offers a four months’ subscription, 7. e., EIGHT copies 


Four months, beginning 
September, for only 


() GENTS | 


Silver or Stamps 











the mere cost of paper, post- 
age, &c 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
——* Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
BRANCH || 12.W ARREN ST. NEW YORK 
Housts||291 WABASH AVE.cHICAGO 





| WOMAN, and a STUDY OF MORNING GLORIES. 
Any one of these studies sold for 30 cents. 

| Twenty-six colored studies and twenty-six copies 

of the paper offered in subscription for $4.00. Send | 

stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


500 BULBS FOR $3.75. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, s te. 
WwW E deliver at express offices in New York City for United States, and in Toronto 
for Canada, the following selected bulbs in various colore an d shades for out-door 
ting from the famous bulb farms of 
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tal and Su of 
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6%2 12 


ut delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
iricates always on hand for sale— 

In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up. 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward, Full — regarding our various securi- 


Savings 7 


ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
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Surplus, $355,016 
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interest. $7,066,800 of 
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to investors with- 
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HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


A household necessity, indispensable to 
ladies who do their own dressmaking. Ad- 
justable to any size, and when not in use folds 
up like an umbrella. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


Complete Form, $6.50. Skirt Form, Iron 
ost to which bust can be added, $3.50. Bazar 
Skirt Forn in Case, $3.00. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue giving full particulars. 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 


833 Broadway, New York, 
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THE MODERN PRISCILLA. 


The Best and only practical Ladies’ Fancy Work pa- 
per published, devoted exclusive ly to Needlework, Embroi- 
dery, Knitting and Crocheting, Amateur Painting, Decorative 
Art and Home Adornment, und to questions, answers, and cor- 
respondence on any of the: se subjects. Beautiful Illustra- 
tions and carefully written descriptions of articles of Fancy 
Work. Great attention given to Knitting : and Crocheting. 
All directions carefully corrected and tested before being pub- 
lished. Ilustrations of the newest Edgings, Hoods, 
Wraps, Infant’s Articles, ete. Among the writers for 
this Journal are Mrs. E. L. Millar, Miss H. H. Watson, Mar- 
garet B. Harvey, Miss Eva M. Niles, Miss Mabel S. Emery. 
ARTISTIC NEW DESIGNS 

for Fancy Work are illustrated in each number, and a full 
sized Stamping Pattern sent to subscribers for 
mere cost of paper and postage. Subscribers can fre- 
quently get more than the value of a year’s subscription from 
a single number. 4 Mos. on Trial for 10 cts. Send 
now. To the ist, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 50th, 60th, 70th, SOrh, 
90th, and 100th answer we receive each month we send the 
Priscilla a whole year for the 10 cents sent 
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25 Double Tulips. 
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HAIR DESTROYER. 
less to the skin and free from poisonous 

LIPS, drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use ; 

in the form of a sealed letter. rice, 

5 ft 1.00 per packet. Sold by Druggists 
WILLIAMSON & nee 


SS 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprie bes 48 Bond St., running 
HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 
ON THE Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair ; put = 4 in plain packets 
ou cannot get it at your druggist we 
will send it by mail on receipt of price. 
ARMS. m Park Place, New York. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


-CATARRH 


PO na q by des 





masicts or sent by mail, 
Haze’ —_ Warren, Pa. 


PEt | by Prcx’s Par. Turnoves 
Cusniongep Ear Drums, 
w “—. REE distinctly, 


— te the Illustrated book & pi proofs, F Address 
call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Adal 4 is paper. 











| 


'. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland: 
115 Daffodils, single and double. 

}12 Pheasant’s-Eye Narcissus. | 
12 Single Sweet-Scented Jongquils. 36 Spanish Iris. 
24 Scarlet Duc van Tholl.|75 Large Golden- Yellow Crocus. 
50 Blue Crocus, 

50 White Crocus, 

50 Variegated Crocus. | 
A pamphlet on cultivation free with each order. 
the United States and Canada. 


Mention Harper's Bazar. J, TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N.Y., P.O. Box 2494, 


12 Snowdrops(Galanthus 
nivalis). 


115 Scilla Siberica 

24 Grape Hyacinths, 

\18 Triteleia Uniflora 
(Spring Star Flower). 
Address the sole agent for 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue upon application 







You CANT 
ARTER'S Getit Out. 


intgnes gLAack. 


Requires no pre eretion. 

Samples se ape Ld any 

address for 2 

CARTES, DINsMomE & 00, 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. WARNER’ S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
relate Me ilal- me NOl-sae-1iF-lame , Aol) B 

It isthe best Underwear made 

It is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

eu dlimalelaladiecle- Maal: B-) aia ee 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 

It is a_ protection 
colds, catarrh. 
tism and malaria. 

Manufactured in all styles for Men, 

Women and Children. 

leading merchants. 


ty. 
W Py ‘ 
eine 


against 
rheuma- 


For sale by all 
Catalogue, with 
prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N, Y, 


Branch, 257 State St., 


Chicago. 








ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
OB ET TOS 8 EN A OR Se OT 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
dD. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop. 283 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 


agents ae make $20 weekly, with Mur, 
VALon’s new patented specialty ‘for Labies, 
Useful, dainty, unique ! Sells at sight; often 


2or3 in one house, EVERY LADY NEEDSIT. Fou 
sample & terms address EUGENE PEARL, 23 UNION SQ., N.Y 


acini 





" 
é 








